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FEW  weeks  ago  Omaha  welcomed  very  gladly  and 
gratefully  its  new  Archbishop,  the  Most  Reverend 
Jeremiah  J.  Harty,  D.  D.,  who  formally  took  posses- 
sion of  his  Cathedral  See  on  December  21. 

Personally,  Archbishop  Harty  was  known  to  few 
in  the  city;  but  his  name  and  character  and  some- 
thing of  his  large  achievements  had  long  preceded 
his  coming.  It  was  with  more  than  common  pride, 
and  with  decidedly  more  than  official  cordiality,  that  the  people 
of  Omaha  received  him.  Archbishop  Harty  has  won  respect 
and  affection  wherever  his  long  career  has  carried  him,  and  he 
found  that  same  deferential  and  kindly  regard  awaiting  him 
in  Omaha. 

For  thirteen  years  he  ruled  the  Archdiocese  of  Manila, 
under  conditions  that  were  at  times  extraordinarily  diffiicult  and 
trying.  He  was  a  great  executive,  a  man  of  tact,  firmness,  and 
broad  comprehension.  He  was  a  devoted  pastor.  His  own  high  and 
blameless  character  was  an  example  and  an  inspiration  to  his 
people.  But  what  was  more  to  their  hearts  than  all  else,  he  was 
very  truly  their  father:  sympathetic,  affable,  open  to  all,  con- 
cerned for  all.  Above  and  beyond  their  admiration  for  his 
capable  government  and  their  reverence  for  his  ecclesiastical 
authority  and  their  pride  in  his  accomplishments,  his  people 
gave  him  that  which  is  the  highest  tribute  in  a  people's  power, 
their  sincere  love  and  their  complete,  affectionate  confidence. 
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In  the  very  brief  time  Archbishop  Harty  has  been  in  his 
new  diocese,  it  has  been  a  matter  of  delight  to  see  how  the  charm 
of  his  personality  has  grown  upon  the  people  of  Omaha.  As 
they  come  to  know  him  better,  they  will  surely  esteem  him 
even  more.  May  God  give  him  many  years  for  the  service  and 
upbuilding  of  his  diocese  and  for  the  profit  and  edification 
of  us  all. 


MOST  REVEREND  JEREMIAH  J.  HARTY,  D.  D. 
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THE  CREIGHTON  UNIVERSITY 

*Most  Reverend  J.  J.  Harty,  D.  D. 


I 


Very  Reverend  Father  Rector,  Members  of  the  Faculty;  my 
dear  Students: 

AM  grateful  for  the  words  of  welcome,  loyalty  and 
devotion  coming  not  only  from  the  very  Reverend 
Rector  and  the  students  who  have  spoken,  but  com- 
ing, as  I  take  it,  from  magnificent  Creighton  in 
its  staff  of  professors  and  in  its  student  body. 

I  am  proud  of  Creighton,  an  institution  founded 
by  John  and  Edward  Creighton  and  directed  by  the 
sons  of  the  great  Loyola.  The  traditions  of  the  So- 
ciety of  Jesus  the  world  over  spell  devotion  to  the  Holy  Father, 
the  hierarchy,  and  to  the  individual  bishop  who  rules  the 
diocese. 

Creighton  stands  for  the  courses  of  study  which  have  for 
well  nigh  four  centuries  in  all  the  nations  of  Christendom 
changed  boys  into  finished  men,  have  filled  the  minds  of  the  stu- 
dents with  precious  store  of  knowledge,  have  trained  them  to 
observe  the  true  relations  of  all  things  in  their  own  world 
keenly  and  accurately.  It  is  the  training  which  develops  the 
one  essential  of  a  clear  and  able  mind,  namely,  how  to  deduce 
correct  judgments  from  premises  founded  on  the  facts  laid 
under  their  observation.  It  is  a  training  which  develops  the 
heart  and  the  emotions,  which  nourishes  truth,  sincerity,  loy- 
alty, nobility.  _ 

I  am  proud  of  Creighton,  its  professors,  its  students,  its 
traditions,  and  the  vision  which  I  see  of  its  future.  I  am  proud 
of  its  professors,  men  eminent  in  scholarship,  personal  devotion 
to  the  students,  consecration  to  the  highest  ideals.  I  am  proud 
of  its  students,  of  the  many  who  have  stepped  from  the  Uni- 
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by  the  University  at  the  auditorium,  January  10,  1917. 
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versity  into  the  greater  life  outside,  who  have  by  the  culture 
of  their  minds  and  the  force  of  character  they  have  taken  hence 
risen  to  distinction  in  their  various  careers  and  have  brought 
on  themselves  honor  and  happiness  and  to  Creighton  joy  and 
glory.  The  list  of  their  names  is  long.  You  know  many  of  them. 
Cherish  the  hope  and  develop  the  ability  and  the  determination 
to  emulate  them. 

I  am  proud  of  the  traditions  of  this  great  school,  traditions 
that  take  their  form  from  the  courses  of  study  followed  here. 
These  courses  will  train  you,  as  they  have  trained  in  the  past 
so  many  thousands  of  successful  men  to  think  clearly  and  truth- 
fully and  to  act  firmly  and  virtuously. 

The  magnificent  vision  that  I  see  of  Creighton  in  completion 
and  grandeur  years  hence  I  will  not  attempt  to  outline,  for 
it  would  carry  me  beyond  the  occasion  which  has  brought  us 
here  today. 

Young  men,  your  opportunities  are  here,  your  opportun- 
ities of  personal  growth  and  of  personal  usefulness:  and  the 
means  by  which  you  will  be  able  to  profit  best  by  these  oppor- 
tunities,— hard,  persistent  systematic  study;  and  the  end  and 
purpose  of  all  this,  nothing  less  than  the  greater  glory  of  God 
and  the  well-being  of  your  fellow  men. 

To  guide  you,  encourage  you,  cheer  you,  you  have  your 
kind,  but  firm  and  learned  President,  Father  McMenamy,  and 
zealously  co-operating  with  him  in  all  his  plans  and  work  for 
your  advantage  you  have  your  able  Vice-President,  Father 
Kelly,  and  the  Faculty  both  clerical  and  lay  ready  to  lead  you 
to  the  summit  of  success. 

I  wish  to  acknowledge  now  and  publicly  my  indebtedness 
to  the  Society  of  Jesus  because  I  count  my  association  with  its 
members  as  a  student  in  the  old  St.  Louis  University  on  Ninth 
and  Washington  Avenues  as  one  of  the  chapters  in  my  life  for 
which  I  give  the  most  grateful  thanks  to  God. 
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THE  WORK  OF  THE  NEBRASKA 
SUPREME  COURT 

*Dale  P.  Stough,  LL.  B. 


UCH  is  written  of  the  work  of  the  Executive  and  Legis- 

lyf  lative  branches  of  our  government,  but  this  article 

will  attempt  a  brief,  plain  statement  to  the  lay  public 

of  the  work  done  by  the  highest  arm  of  the  Judiciary 

in  our  own  state,  the  Nebraska  Supreme  Court. 

The  obviously  apparent  features  of  the  Court's 
work  are  that  on  five  days  of  the  first  and  third 
weeks  of  each  month,  from  September  to  June, 
the  Court  convenes  and  hears  oral  arguments  on  motions 
and  cases;  and  that  about  twice  each  month  the  Court  de- 
livers written  opinions  on  these  cases,  which  are  given  un- 
official publicity  through  ,  newspapers  and  published  sets  of 
reports  of  decisions  throughout  the  United  States  and  officially 
published  in  the  Nebraska  Supreme  Court  Reports.  But  there 
are  numerous  facts  concerning  the  organization,  procedure  and 
work  of  the  Court  which  will  both  interest  and  assist  the  public 
in  realizing  the  importance  of  this  branch  of  our  state  gov- 
ernment. 

The  judicial  power  of  the  state  of  Nebraska  is  vested,  by  our 
state  constitution,  in  a  Supreme  Court,  district  courts,  county 
courts,  justices  of  the  peace,  and  such  other  courts,  inferior  to 
district  courts,  as  by  law  may  be  created  for  cities  and  towns.  In 
the  judicial  machinery  of  our  state,  each  township  and  city  has 
its  local  and  municipal  magistrates ;  each  county  has  its  own  tri- 
bunal for  civil  matters,  criminal  examinations  and  probate  work ; 
the  state  is  divided  into  eighteen  judicial  districts  with  thirty 
presiding  district  judges ;  and  at  the  head  of  this  system  stands 
the  court  of  last  resort,  the  state  Supreme  Court. 


*LL.  B.  1911. 
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This  tribunal  consists  of  seven  members,  one  elected  to  serve 
as  Chief  Justice  and  six  as  Associate  Justices,  each  for  a  term  of 
6  years.  The  Chief  Justice  presides  over  all  terms  and  sessions, 
and  in  his  absence  one  of  the  other  members  is  selected  to  pre- 
side temporarily.  The  judges  are  required  by  law  to  reside  at 
Lincoln,  but  are  elected  from  the  state  at  large.  The  personnel 
of  the  Court  (prior  to  January  4,  1917)  with  the  former  place  of 
residence  of  the  judges  before  coming  to  Lincoln,  was :  Chief 
Justice,  Hon.  Andrew  M.  Morrissey,  Valentine;  Associate  Jus- 
tices, Hons.  John  B.  Barnes,  Norfolk;  Jacob  Fawcett,  Omaha; 
Francis  G.  Hamer,  Kearney;  Charles  B.  Letton,  Fairbury;  Sam- 
uel H.  Sedgwick,  York,  and  William  B.  Rose,  Lincoln.  On  Jan- 
uary 4th  of  this  year,  Justices  Barnes  and  Fawcett  were  suc- 
ceeded by  District  Judge  Albert  J.  Cornish  of  Lincoln  and 
former  Supreme  Judge  James  R.  Dean  of  Broken  Bow. 

The  Supreme  Court  elects  a  Clerk,  who  serves  also  as  Offi- 
cial Reporter  and  Librarian,  and  has  deputies,  clerks  and  assist- 
ants in  each  of  his  three  departments.  Each  member  of  the 
Court  has  his  own  clerk,  most  of  whom  now  are  former  prac- 
titioners and  members  of  the  Bar,  law  students,  or  specially 
trained  legal  stenographers  and  clerks.  The  Court  has  at  its 
command  a  law  library  of  over  70,000  volumes,  commonly  known 
as  the  "State  Library, ' '  which  affords  access  to  all  of  the  adjudi- 
cated cases  of  courts  of  last  resort,  commissions  and  miscel- 
laneous tribunals  throughout  the  United  States,  Canada  and 
practically  every  foreign  nation.  This  library  is  used  to  a  large 
extent  by  the  lawyers  of  the  state  and  a  great  many  of  the  general 
public. 

The  last  legislature  provided  for  a  Court  Commission  of 
three  members,  which  consists  of  Chairman  W.  C.  Parriott, 
Auburn ;  Hon.  F.  O.  McGirr,  Beatrice,  and  Ex- Attorney-General 
Grant  G.  Martin,  formerly  of  Fremont.  These  commissioners 
hear  oral  orguments  on  cases  assigned  to  them  by  the  Court; 
make  statements  recommending  affirmance,  reversal  or  modifica- 
tion, which  the  Court  considers,  and  when  approved  the  affirm- 
ances are  so  noted  on  the  Court  journal  without  any  opinion 
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being  handed  down;  in  reversals  there  is  filed,  in  the  Clerk's 
office,  a  report  to  which  litigants  have  access,  but  under  the  law 
creating  the  commission,  no  opinions  by  the  commission  are 
published. 

In  the  trial  of  a  case  in  the  district  court,  the  judge  on  the 
bench  and  the  jury  in  the  box  listen  to  the  parties  and  their  wit- 
nesses testify  concerning  the  disputed  points  of  evidence;  and 
with  watchful  eyes,  open  ears  and  alert  minds  seize  this  ad- 
vantage of  personal  contact  in  deciding  the  case.  No  doubt,  the 
majority  of  laymen  feel  that  after  the  jury  has  rendered  its  ver- 
dict or  the  court  has  passed  sentence,  the  cause  has  completed 
its  journey  along  the  avenues  of  justice.  But  rarely  is  such  the 
case.  The  law  provides  an  additional  pathway  along  which  the 
defeated  party  may  have  his  case  wend  its  way  to  the  Supreme 
Court  for  review  upon  a  record  in  cold  type,  without  the  presence 
and  magnetism  of  living  witnesses. 

The  Supreme  Court  has  original  jurisdiction  in  certain 
classes  of  cases,  but  these  form  a  very  small  portion  of  its  work. 
The  great  bulk  of  business  is  examination  of  civil  cases  on  appeal 
and  consideration  of  criminal  cases  brought  up  on  error.  After 
the  trial  has  been  held  in  the  district  court,  the  verdict  of  the 
jury  or  the  findings  of  the  judge  announced,  and  final  judgment 
entered,  a  motion  for  new  trial  filed,  and  (as  usual)  overruled, 
and  bond  given  by  the  appealing  litigant,  the  case  is  on  its  way 
to  the  higher  court. 

The  clerk  of  the  district  court  makes  a  copy  of  plaintiff's 
petition,  defendant's  answer,  plaintiff's  reply  to  the  answer,  all 
demurrers,  motions,  stipulations  and  jurisdictional  pleadings 
necessary  to  make  up  the  issues,  indexes  them,  and  certifies  to 
their  correctness,  and  these  with  the  Bill  of  Exceptions  added, 
are  called  the  Transcript.  Meanwhile  the  district  court  reporter 
has  prepared  a  copy  of  all  shorthand  notes  of  all  testimony,  oral 
and  documentary,  offered  and  given  at  the  trial,  all  motions,  ob- 
jections, exceptions  and  rulings  made  in  the  trial,  all  of  which  is 
indexed,  questions  and  answers  numbered,  and  gets  all  exhibits 
labeled  and  prepared  to  accompany  the  written  matter,  and  this 
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is  called  the  ' '  Bill  of  Exceptions. ' '  This  is  certified  to  by  the  re- 
porter, approved  by  the  district  judge,  bound  with  the  rest  of 
the  transcript,  filed  in  the  office  of  the  Clerk  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  a  praecipe  issued,  notice  of  appeal  given,  and  all  of  these 
documents  put  together,  are  termed  "The  Eecord  of  the  Case." 

A  certain  day  is  fixed  by  the  Clerk  of  the  Supreme  Court — 
in  civil  cases  at  least  ninety  days  before  hearing  and  in  criminal 
cases  not  more  than  forty  days  after  docketing  cause — by  which 
time  the  appealing  party,  called  Appellant,  must  file  fifteen 
copies  of  a  printed  appeal  Brief.  Then  the  answering  party, 
Appellee,  files  an  answer  brief,  and  appellant  may  file  a  reply 
brief. 

These  briefs  are  sometimes  but  six  or  eight  pages  in  length 
and  vary  from  that  simple  presentation  up  to  six  and  eight 
hundred  pages  in  length.  The  Court  has  adopted  a  very  explicit 
set  of  rules  prescribing  how  these  briefs  shall  be  prepared  and 
what  they  must  contain  for  a  proper  presentation  of  the  case. 
The  brief  should  present:  (a)  a  statement  of  the  facts  and 
points  of  issue  in  the  case,  giving  enough  information  that  one 
reading  the  brief  without  the  record  may  have  a  fair  under- 
standing of  the  contention;  (b)  a  specific  synopsis  of  the  issues; 
(c)  how  the  issues  were  decided  in  the  lower  court;  (d)  reference 
to  whatever  testimony  from  the  record  is  required  to  sustain  any 
charge  of  insufficiency  of  evidence,  improper  admission  of  evi- 
dence tending  to  prejudice  the  rights  of  the  complaining  party, 
and  other  points  of  testimony  decisive  of  the  contention  and  not 
properly  presented  to  the  jury  or  allowed  by  the  court;  and 
finally  (e)  an  argument  of  legal  points,  if  any,  with  citation  of 
authorities  relied  upon,  naming  cases  from  this  or  other  courts 
of  last  resort  by  title,  volume  and  page  reported,  and  giving 
exact  citations  in  all  respects.  Frequently  the  Court  is  fortu- 
nate enough  to  receive  a  brief  carefully  indexed  and  arranged  in 
every  respect  and  as  easy  to  handle  as  a  printed  text-book  or 
report.  It  would  require  far  too  much  space  to  detail  even  a  few 
of  the  many  classes  of  errors  alleged  in  these  appeals,  but  a  few 
of  the  most  common  have  been  mentioned  in  division  (e). 
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The  next  important  step  in  the  case  is  its  presentation  to 
the  Court  upon  oral  argument,  each  side  being  allowed  thirty 
minutes.  These  hearings  are  public,  but  are  not  very  generally 
attend  except  by  the  participating  attorneys,  and  frequently 
by  the  litigants  and  few  interested  spectators.  The  oral  argu- 
ment is  designed  to  assist  the  Court  by  giving  each  member  a 
connected,  composite  mental  picture  of  the  whole  cause.  The 
oral  argument  can  be  made  more  than  a  monotonous  reading  of 
page  after  page  of  a  brief  that  will  later  be  examined  by  the 
judges  anyway,  but  this  is  oftentimes  not  done.  The  skillful 
lawyer  who  will  pick  out  and  bear  down  on  the  one  or  more  real 
points  of  difference  between  the  parties,  picture  the  facts  and 
circumstances  that  sustain  his  contention  can  impress  the  minds 
of  the  judges  with  pivotal  and  decisive,  yet  proper,  points  which 
will  not  so  forcefully  stand  out  on  the  cold,  printed  page  of  the 
brief,  or  record. 

After  the  case  is  decided,  and  the  opinion  starts  on  its  way 
to  official  publication  in  the  reports,  a  proper  time  is  allowed  the 
defeated  party  to  file  a  motion  for  re-hearing,  with  another 
printed  brief  pointing  out  wherein  the  Court  has  failed  to  prop- 
erly interpret  the  record,  or  law,  or  give  proper  consideration  to 
the  evidence.  The  motions  on  re-hearing  are  passed  upon  by  the 
whole  court,  requiring  a  majority,  or  four,  votes  for  final  dis- 
position. This  is  a  proceeding  that  may  often  be  abused,  but  a 
goodly  number  of  such  applications  are  effective  in  placing  the 
Court  upon  inquiry  and  in  such  cases  a  rehearing  is  ordered  and 
the  case  presented  again,  in  whole  or  in  part,  to  the  court,  re- 
quiring the  adoption  of  a  second,  and  sometimes  a  third  opinion, 
in  a  given  case.  The  preparation  and  consideration  of  these  re- 
ports on  re-hearing  and  the  writing  and  adoption  of  the  frequent 
second  opinions  they  necessitate,  and  the  necessary  search  for 
authorities  in  cases  where  the  attorneys  furnish  inadequate  cita- 
tion of  authorities  to  sustain  a  desired  affirmance,  or  reversal  are 
lines  of  work  that  add  materially  to  the  amount  of  labor  already 
performed  by  the  Court  in  getting  out  the  original  opinions,  with 
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the  frequent  concurring  and  dissenting-  opinions  that  accompany 
the  regular  decisions. 

Space  will  not  permit  the  mention  of  any  specific  cases,  but 
in  conclusion  it  may  be  said  that  the  purpose  of  the  Court  is  to 
offer  a  chance  for  review  of  trials  in  lower  courts,  to  affirm  and 
uphold  the  decisions  when  no  prejudicial  error  has  been  com- 
mitted, to  reverse  the  case  when  the  complaining  party  has  not 
had  a  fair  trial  or  has  been  subjected  to  excessive  recovery.  In 
the  examination  of  criminal  cases,  the  work  of  the  Court  often 
results  in  saving  a  defendant  from  unjust  treatment,  and  at  least 
gives  him  the  assurance  of  an  impartial  second  test.  Excessive 
verdicts  of  juries  are  many  times  reduced.  Cases  in  which  the 
evidence  did  not  warrant  submission  to  the  jury,  or  sustain  the 
particular  relief  given,  are  sent  back  for  another  trial  in  the 
lower  court,  or  dismissed.  The  constitutionality  of  laws  passed 
by  the  Legislature  is  also  determined  by  this  Court.  In  many 
involved  equity  cases,  such  as  divorce  cases  where  a  large  amount 
of  property  is  affected,  probate  of  large  estates,  real  estate  ex- 
changes and  sales,  accounting  cases,  and  various  applications 
for  special  relief,  difficult  and  disputed  questions  of  law  must  be 
settled  in  order  to  decide  the  controversy  and  furnish  a  guide  for 
the  future.  Except  in  a  few  cases  which  are  appealable  to  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court,  our  state  Supreme  Court  is  the 
last  resort,  for  there  must  be  an  end  to  litigation,  or  like  Tenny- 
son's brook,  it  "  would  flow  on  and  on  forever. " 
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THE  FREE  MEDICAL  DISPENSARY 

*George  Pratt,  B.  S.,  M.  D. 


ISPENSARIES  or  out-patient  departments  for  the 
medical  treatment  of  the  poorer  classes  are  not  a  new 
institution, — they  have  been  operated  in  London 
since  1696.  Every  first-class  medical  school  main- 
tains an  out-patient  department,  and  it  is  a  val- 
uable factor  in  the  school 's  teaching  facilities.  The 
Creighton  Dispensary  was  established  in  1892,  and 
during  the  last  twenty-four  years  it  has  maintained 
a  steady  growth  both  in  the  number  of  patients  and  in  the 
amount  and  high  standard  of  equipment.  It  would  be  interest- 
ing to  go  back  into  history  and  trace  its  development,  but 
Americans  are  more  interested  in  "what  is"  today. 

The  Dispensary  at  present  occupies  the  main  floor  of  the 
south  side  of  the  college  building.  Here  are  the  large  recep- 
tion rooms,  the  clinical  rooms,  where  the  patients  are  privately 
examined,  and  the  laboratories.  The  clinical  laboratory  is  in 
charge  of  a  trained  man  and  is  fitted  with  all  the  equipment 
necessary  for  the  examination  of  body  fluids  and  for  any  bacteri- 
ological work  that  might  be  helpful  in  the  making  of  a  correct 
diagnosis.  The  X-ray  laboratory  is  equipped  with  the  latest 
mechanisms  for  a  complete  X-ray  examination  and  is  in  charge 
of  an  expert  Radiographer.  Some  of  the  clinic  rooms  are 
equipped  for  special  work.  A  dark  room  is  maintained  with  all 
the  apparatus  necessary  for  specialists  to  make  the  finer  ex- 
aminations of  the  eye,  ear,  nose  and  throat.  Besides  the  small 
operating  room  where  minor  surgical  operations  are  done 
under  the  guidance  of  the  attending  surgeon,  there  is  a  special 
room  equipped  for  the  treatment  of  skin  and  venereal  diseases. 


♦Superintendent    of    the    Free    Dispensary    maintained    at    the    College 
of  Medicine. 
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In  the  handling  of  the  patients,  and  in  the  equipment,  an 
effort  is  made  to  approach  private  practice  as  nearly  as  possible 
so  that  the  best  work  can  be  done.  Much  credit  is  due  and 
should  be  given  to  the  doctors  of  the  Faculty  of  the  College  for 
their  faithful  services.  Busy  practicing  physicians,  many  of 
them  specialists  in  their  lines,  leave  their  private  practice  and 
patiently  devote  their  time  to  the  development  of  the  Dispensary 
and  the  care  of  the  sick. 

Let  us  consider  the  relation  of  the  Dispensary  to  the  patient. 
The  practice  of  medicine  in  advancing  from  an  art  to  a  science 
has  necessarily  developed  in  too  many  directions  and  too  in- 
tensively to  enable  the  whole  to  be  mastered  by  any  one  mind. 
The  work  of  today  cannot  be  done  by  a  single  practitioner.  A 
man  with  symptoms  of  "indigestion"  before  his  disease  can 
be  properly  diagnosed,  may  require  the  service  of  an  internist, 
a  specialist  in  eye,  ear,  nose  and  throat,  an  X-ray  examination, 
besides  much  clinical  laboratory  work.  The  best  medical  work 
requires  co-operation  in  diagnosis  and  team  play  during  treat- 
ment. "Clinical  team  work"  has  become  a  by- phrase  with  all 
practitioners  and  it  is  in  this  that  the  Dispensary  excels.  So 
long  as  the  specialists  work  independently  in  their  respective 
offices  their  co-operation  is  far  too  expensive  for  any  but  the 
well-to-do  to  afford.  I  have  in  mind  a  lady  who  came  to  the 
Dispensary  a  few  days  ago,  where  the  fees  for  the  work  done 
at  regular  prices  would  run  well  over  thirty  dollars.  It  was  a 
case  which  demanded  the  assistance  of  nearly  all  the  depart- 
ments before  the  diagnosis  could  be  reached.  I  am  mentioning 
this  because  it  will  give  the  reader  some  idea  of  the  methods  of 
modern  medicine  and  some  idea  of  the  cost  of  a  complete  ex- 
amination which  is  often  necessary  to  correctly  diagnosis  the 
disease.  This  also  opens  up  the  old  subject  of  so-called  "dis- 
pensary abuse"  by  people  who  could  afford  to  pay  practicing 
doctors,  and  what  patients  are  really  entitled  to  free  treatment. 
With  the  present  prices  of  food  stuffs  prevailing,  I  think  that 
families  with  an  earning  capacity  of  less  than  one  thousand 
dollars  a  year,  are  entitled  to  free  dispensary  services.    It  might 
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be  of  interest  to  know  that  this  class  includes  three-fourths 
of  the  industrial  workers.  It  is  for  this  great  class  that  the 
dispensary  is  maintained.  I  feel  that  this  wonderful  work  has 
been  too  little  appreciated  by  the  layman. 

To  think  that  the  out-patient  department  of  a  modern  med- 
ical school  is  simply  for  the  relief  of  the  patient  is  to  take  an 
altogether  too  narrow  view  of  its  function.  It  serves  another 
greater  purpose.  The  practice  of  medicine  divides  itself  into 
two  great  groups — the  hospital  cases  which  are  bed-ridden  and 
the  office  practice  which  correlates  to  the  out-patient  department. 
It  is  here  that  the  student  necessarily  gains  his  experience 
with  the  cases  that  are  not  confined.  It  is  here  that  he  learns 
physical  diagnosis  and  clinical  laboratory  methods,  and  is  taught 
to  associate  the  finding  with  the  patient  and  the  disease.  Here 
the  young  doctor  commences  first  to  treat  under  the  direction  of 
the  attending  physician,  and  to  learn  by  experience  of  the  work 
which  will  constitute  the  bulk  of  his  practice  and  of  the  good  he 
can  do  to  humanity. 

The  Dispensary  has  an  added  function  in  that  it  is  a  feeder 
for  St.  Joseph's  Hospital,  and  cases  that  need  hospital  attention 
both  for  therapy  and  diagnosis,  are  directed  there  and  are 
accepted  free  of  charge.  This  adds  materially  to  the  experience 
of  the  students  who  are  taking  their  hospital  work  as  well  as  to 
the  welfare  of  the  patient. 

The  Creighton  College  of  Medicine  out-patient  department 
outstrips  all  save  a  very  few  of  the  medical  college  dispensaries 
in  equipment,  and  in  the  number  of  patients  treated  compares 
more  than  favorably  with  any  university  in  its  class.  It  might 
be  of  interest  to  know  that  during  the  year  ending  January 
1,  1917,  there  were  15,450  visits  made  by  patients  to  the  Dis- 
pensary, and  that  these  people  had  the  benefit  of  the  knowledge 
of  experienced  specialists  which  would  have  otherwise  been 
denied  them  on  account  of  their  station  in  life. 

My  only  excuse  for  writing  this  article  is  to  convey  in  a 
small  way  the  work  done  by  the  College  of  Medicine  along  this 
line.    It  has  been  my  experience,  that  many  people  do  not  know 
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what  a  Dispensary  really  stands  for, — they  do  not  know  of  the 
good  that  is  done  for  the  poorer  classes  or  of  the  relation  that 
the  out-patient  department  has  to  the  advancement  of  medical 
knowledge  and  the  preparation  of  the  young  physician.  The 
efficiency  of  the  work  is  also  rated  as  below  par  by  many  who 
do  not  understand.  Commercialism  is  apt  to  rule  and  the  idea 
that  because  it  costs  nothing,  it  can  be  worth  nothing,  prevails. 
This  is  absolutely  wrong,  it  is  the  reverse.  The  work  is  done 
in  conjunction  with  other  physicians  and  before  the  critical  eye 
of  a  student,  and  must  be  the  best. 
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LAW  SCHOOL  TRAINING  FOR 
LAWYERS 
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N  a  government  of  laws,  lawyers  must  have  an  import- 
ant part.  The  drafting,  enactment,  interpretation, 
administration  and  enforcement  of  laws  require  spe- 
cial training,  broad  general  knowledge  and  technical 
expertness.  It  is  the  province  of  the  law  to  main- 
tain a  nice  adjustment  of  the  varied  and  conflicting 
interests  of  society,  on  the  one  hand  fostering  in- 
dividual initiative,  encouraging  the  citizen  to  assert 
his  self-interest,  and  guaranteeing  to  him  the  largest  possible 
measure  of  personal  liberty,  while  on  the  other  hand,  adequate- 
ly protecting  the  community  in  the  enjoyment  of  those  rights 
and  privileges  upon  which  the  individual  may  not  encroach. 
The  laws  under  which  we  live  are  so  directly  concerned  with  our 
activities,  they  affect  so  vitally  our  relations,  social,  commer- 
cial and  political,  they  are  so  much  a  part  of  every  department 
of  our  daily  life,  that  we  have  a  right  to  fix  the  highest  quali- 
fications for  those  who  undertake  to  shape  our  jurisprudence 
and  construe  and  apply  our  laws.  This  is  especially  true  under 
a  system  like  ours,  which  is  based  upon  the  common  law,  the 
central  idea  of  which  is  that  law  is  not  the  mandate  of  a  dic- 
tator, but  a  gradual  and  natural  outgrowth  of  our  needs,  ideals 
and  conditions, — a  development,  step  by  step  and  year  by  year, 
of  fundamental  principle  to  meet  our  ever-changing  situation. 
The  realization  of  American  ideals  depends,  in  a  very  large 
degree,  upon  the  ability  and  fidelity  of  American  lawyers.  In 
this  day  when  criticism  is  so  popular  that  no  layman  can  hope 
to  have  the  entree  to  polite  society,  unless  he  be  able  to  ha- 
rangue, with  some  show  of  erudition,  upon  the  alleged  short- 
comings of  the  law,  the  courts,  and  the  lawyers,  it  is  surprising 
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that  so  little  public  interest  is  manifested  in  the  subject  of  the 
lawyer's  professional  training  and  equipment. 

The  law  is  universally  regarded  as  one  of  the  learned  pro- 
fessions. It  follows  that  those  who  engage  in  the  practice  of 
the  law  should  be  learned  men.  This  proposition  will  not  be 
seriously  denied,  nor  will  any  one  assert  that  the  state  of 
legal  learning  in  this  country  is  such  that  improvement  is  not 
possible  or  desirable.  There  can  no  longer  be  any  question 
that  learning  can  best  be  acquired,  scientifically  and  systemat- 
ically, in  the  college  and  university, — institutions  devoted  sole- 
ly to  the  work  of  higher  education, — yet  if  one  venture  to  sug- 
gest that  the  lawyer  should  be  required  to  complete  a  law  school 
course  before  being  admitted  to  the  bar,  he  will  arouse  the 
most  violent  opposition,  not  only  from  many  members  of  the 
legal  profession  who  ought  to  know  better,  but,  as  well,  from 
press,  legislatures  and  laity  in  general.  So  formidable  has 
been  this  opposition  that  in  none  of  the  states  has  law  school 
training  been  made  a  prerequisite  to  admission  to   the  bar. 

The  young  man  who  wishes  to  become  a  lawyer  has  two 
courses  open  to  him.  He  may  pursue  his  studies  in  a  law 
school,  or  he  may  make  his  preparation  in  a  lawyer's  office  or 
elsewhere.  In  eleven  of  the  states  no  professional  training  is 
prescribed.  Eighteen  states  require  three  years'  study  in  a 
law  office  or  a  law  school,  or  partly  in  each.  In  other  states 
the  applicant  for  admission  must  have  studied  for  a  period  of 
eighteen  months  to  two  years,  some  of  the  laws  requiring  the 
studies  to  have  been  pursued  in  a  law  office,  and  others  not 
specifying  the  place  or  manner  of  preparation,  while  one  state 
requires  only  that  the  candidate  shall  have  studied  at  least  one 
standard  work  on  each  subject  of  the  examination. 

The  Nebraska  statute  provides  that  no  person  shall  be  ad- 
mitted to  the  bar  of  this  state  unless,  "he  has  regularly  and  at- 
tentively studied  law  in  a  reputable  law  school  or  in  the  office 
of  a  practicing  attorney,  or  partly  in  such  school  and  partly 
in  such  office  for  a  period  of  at  least  three  years."  The 
words  "at  least"  are  superfluous. 
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The  study  of  law  elsewhere  than  in  the  law  school  is,  it  is 
true,  a  time-honored  custom.  In  other  times  and  under  differ- 
en  conditions,  it  served  its  purpose.  The  reasons  for  its  recog- 
nition are  purely  historical.  A  brief  reference  to  the  history  of 
the  practice  may  be  interesting.  Charles  Warren  in  his  His- 
tory of  the  American  Bar,  (pages  164,  165),  gives  the  origin  of 
law-office  education  as  follows : 

"As  there  were  in  the  Colonies  no  collegiate  law  lectures 
before  1780,  and  no  law  schools  before  1784,  the  young  man  who 
aspired  to  be  a  lawyer  had  two  courses  open  to  him.  The 
first  was  to  pick  up  such  scraps  of  knowledge  of  practice  as 
he  could  by  serving  as  a  copyist  or  assistant  in  the  clerk's  office 
of  some  inferior  or  higher  court,  and  by  reading  such  books, 
Coke  chiefly,  as  he  could  borrow.  *  *  *  The  second  course  open 
to  a  law  student  was  the  familiar  one  of  entering  the  office 
of  some  leading  member  of  the  Bar,  preferably  one  of  the  few 
who  had  good  law  libraries,  and  there  absorbing  by  study, 
observation  and  occasionally  by  direct  teaching  from  his  senior, 
the  principles  of  the  law.  *  *  *  In  the  office,  the  student  had 
access  to  all  his  senior's  law  books  for  study.  He  pored 
over  the  MSS.  volumes  of  forms,  and  the  abstracts,  common- 
place books,  and  MSS.  notes  of  cases,  which  each  lawyer  of 
those  days  made  for  himself.  He  was  expected  to  copy  out 
pleadings  and  other  documents  for  his  senior,  and  to  draft 
briefs.  In  return  the  lawyer  gave  to  his  student  such  advice, 
information,  or  instruction  as  his  time  or  his  whim  permitted. ' ' 

In  the  early  days  and  until  well  into  the  last  century,  law 
schools  were  few  and  not  well  organized  or  equipped,  and  law 
books  were  not  generally  available.  The  first  law  school  in  the 
United  States  was  established  in  Litchfield,  Connecticut,  by 
Tapping  Reeve  in  1784,  and  was  closed  in  1833.  The  second 
was  the  Harvard  Law  School,  established  in  1817.  At  the 
time  of  the  Revolution  not  more  than  one  hundred  and  fifty 
(150)  volumes  of  reports  had  been  published  in  England,  and 
not  more  than  thirty  were  in  familiar  use  here.  The  number 
of  accessible  text  books  was  even  smaller. 
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Prior  to  1776  only  thirty-three  law  books  had  been  print- 
ed in  America,  including  at  least  eight  repeated  editions  of 
the  same  book.  These  books  were  of  little  advantage  to  the  law 
student,  as  they  were  chiefly  manuals  for  the  use  of  justices 
of  the  peace,  sheriffs  and  other  officers,  and  treatises  on  the 
general  rights  of  Englishmen.  Colonial  lawj^ers  had  the  great- 
est difficulty  in  studying  the  statutory  law  of  the  Colonies.  So 
few  copies  of  the  Colonial  Statutes  were  printed  that  it  was 
unusual  for  any  lawyer  to  possess  a  full  set  of  the  local  laws 
of  his  Colony.  As  late  as  1800  it  was  extremely  difficult  to  ob- 
tain even  partial  editions  of  Colonial  laws.  The  few  law  books 
in  America  were  found  almost  entirely  in  the  libraries  of  the 
rich  lawyers.  Fifty  or  one  hundred  volumes  were  considered 
a  large  law  library.  The  college  libraries  contained  practically 
no  law  books,  and  the  public  libraries  had  none  at  all.  (War- 
ren's History  of  the  American  Bar,  pp.  157  et  seq). 

And  so  the  scarcity  of  law  schools  and  of  law  books  gave 
rise  in  Colonial  times,  to  law-office  education.  The  lawyer  pre- 
ceptors were,  speaking  generally,  men  of  a  very  high  type. 
Most  of  them  were  college  graduates  and  many  of  them  had 
received  their  professional  education  in  the  Inns  of  Court  in 
London.  Practically  all  of  the  early  lawyers  in  Massachusetts 
were  Harvard  graduates.  In  New  Hampshire,  in  1805,  of  the 
one  hundred  and  six  members  of  the  bar,  seventy-seven  were 
college  graduates.  In  Maine,  in  1770,  of  the  six  trained  law- 
yers, four  were  college  graduates.  In  Connecticut  practically 
all  of  the  lawyers  of  distinction  were  Yale  graduates.  In 
New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Virginia  and  South  Carolina  most 
of  the  prominent  lawyers  were  college  graduates.  (Warren, 
p  195).  From  twenty- five  to  fifty  American  born  lawyers  had 
been  educated  in  law  in  England  prior  to  1760,  and  about 
one  hundred  and  fifteen  Americans  were  admitted  to  the  Inns 
of  Court  from  1760  to  the  close  of  the  Revolution  (Id.  p.  188). 
Thus  it  is  seen,  that  the  law  students  were  as  a  rule,  mature 
men  of  broad  general  education,  and  very  many  of  the  law- 
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yers  had  received  the  best  common  law  training  then  obtainable 
anywhere. 

This  reference  to  the  origin  of  and  reasons  for  the  system 
of  law-office  education  is  important  because  it  answers  the 
argument  of  those  who  claim  that  the  law  office  is,  and  always 
was,  the  place  for  poor  boys  to  learn  the  law.  Young  men, 
rich  and  poor,  except  those  who  went  to  England  for  their 
education,  studied  in  offices  because  there  was  no  other  place 
to  study.  In  return  for  the  privilege  of  using  the  lawyer's  li- 
brary, and  picking  up  in  his  office  such  information  as  they 
could  obtain,  the  students  gave  their  services  as  clerks  and 
copyists  during  the  period  of  study  and  in  addition  paid  their 
instructors  from  one  hundred  dollars  to  five  hundred  dollars. 
In  1782,  George  Washington  paid  James  Wilson  one  hundred 
Guineas  for  receiving  Bushrod  Washington  into  his  office  as 
a  student.     (Warren,  p.  166). 

By  regulations  of  the  Colonial  and  early  State  Bar  Associ- 
ations, and  by  court  rules  and  statutes,  high  requirements  were 
established  in  the  latter  part  of  the  Eighteenth  Century. 

In  New  Hampshire  and  Vermont  college  graduates  were 
required  to  study  in  an  office  three  years;  non-graduates,  five 
years.  In  Rhode  Island  and  Connecticut,  two  years'  study  for 
college  graduates,  and  three  years  for  non-graduates  were  pre- 
scribed. In  New  Jersey  the  period  of  clerkship  for  college 
graduates  was  three  years,  for  non-graduates  four  years;  in 
Maryland  and  Delaware,  three  years'  study  was  prescribed. 
Elsewhere,  by  1800,  the  requirements  were  high.  The  advent 
and  rapid  growth  of  law  schools  in  the  last  fifty  years  de- 
tracted greatly  from  the  law  office  as  a  place  of  acquiring  a 
legal  education,  and,  unfortunately,  the  high  standard  of  work 
which  once  prevailed  for  office  students  gradually  came  to  be 
lowered,  if  not  entirely  ignored  and  forgotten. 

Up  to  1871  in  this  country  the  private  law  office  was  the 
principal  school  for  legal  training  (Vol.  XIX  Am.  Bar4  Assn. 
Reports,  1896,  p.  521).  Since  that  time  the  work  of  legal  edu- 
cation has  been  transferred  largely  to  educational  institutions 
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which  have  steadily  increased  in  numbers  and  progressed  along 
the  line  of  higher  standards  and  more  efficient  methods.  In 
1888  there  were  in  the  United  States  forty-nine  law  schools 
with  two  hundred  and  ninety-three  professors  and  instructors, 
and  thirty-six  hundred  and  sixty-seven  students,  (Id.  p.  315). 

In  1896  and  1897  there  were  seventy-six  law  schools,  with 
ten  thousand  students.  Seven  of  these  schools  (or  10%)  with 
two  hundred  and  twenty-two  students,  had  only  a  one-year 
course;  forty-five  (or  60%)  with  forty-eight  hundred  and  sev- 
enteen students,  had  a  two-year  course;  while  the  remainder 
(30%)  had  a  course  of  three  years  or  over,  (Vol.  XX,  Am.  Bar 
Assn.  Report,  1897,  p.  387). 

In  1913-1914,  there  were  one  hundred  and  twenty-two  law 
schools  with  approximately  twenty  thousand  students.  Of 
these  only  one  (1%)  had  a  one-year  course;  seventeen  (or  14%) 
had  a  two-year  course;  and  the  remainder  (85%)  had  at  least 
a  three-year  course,  and,  of  these,  eleven  evening  schools  re- 
quired four  years  of  study.  ("Recent  Progress  in  Legal  Ed- 
ucation' ' — Chap.  X,  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Education  Report — 1914 — 
p.  230). 

In  1893  about  half  of  the  men  in  training  for  the  Amer- 
ican Bar  were  getting  their  legal  education  elsewhere  than 
in  the  law  schools.  According  to  the  1914  report  of  the  U.  S. 
Bureau  of  Education,  (Chap.  X,  p.  226) :  "Unquestionably  the 
fact  that  so  large  a  portion  of  the  American  Bar  then  and  be- 
fore then  had  been  trained  in  this  unsatisfactory  way,  accounts 
for  many  of  the  defects  in  the  practice  and  administration  of 
law  which  have  been  the  objects  of  such  wide-spread  and  violent 
criticism  during  the  last  few  years. '  ' 

In  the  same  report  it  is  said  that  by  1914  there  was  a  "  rapid- 
ly growing  tendency  for  the  prospective  lawyer  to  seek  a  law 
school  for  his  legal  education,  and  fortunately  there  has  been 
concurrently  an  equally  marked  improvement  in  American  law 
schools ;"  and  that  "in  these  two  tendencies  lies  the  greatest 
hope  for  a  better,  simpler  and  more  systematized  body  of  law, 
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and  for  a  more  direct,  speedy  and  just  administration  of  the 
law  in  the  future. ' ' 

The  American  Bar  Association  was  organized  in  1878, 
and  in  the  very  first  year  of  its  existence  it  began  what  Julius 
Henry  Cohen  in  his  admirable  little  book,  "The  Law — Busi- 
ness or  Profession"  (1916),  has  called  a  "Thirty  Years  War 
for  Preparedness."  The  war  is  still  on  and  bids  fair  to  be  a 
•fifty  years  war,  because  it  was  begun  to  be  won  and  will  be 
won,  but  old  customs  and  prejudices  die  hard.  Mr.  Cohen  says 
(p.  126)  :  "The  American  Bar  has  had  a  hard  battle.  It  has 
had  to  fight  ignorance  and  prejudice  for  every  inch  of  the  ground 
they  have  yielded.  Moreover,  it  did  battle  with  the  two  strong- 
est tendencies  in  American  democracy:  1st,  the  tendency 
in  the  direction  of  commercial  supremacy — the  tendency  which 
put  emphasis  upon  wealth  as  a  center  of  power;  and,  2nd,  the 
strong  individualistic  up-bringing  of  our  people." 

The  law  office  has  never  been  a  satisfactory  institution  for 
preliminary  legal  training.  The  lawyers  and  students  of  Colon- 
ial days  condemned  it,  but  accepted  it  because  circumstances 
forced  it  upon  them.  Nowhere  has  the  case  against  it  been 
stated  more  forcefully  than  by  Dean  Henry  M.  Bates,  of  the 
Department  of  Law  of  the  University  of  Michigan,  writing  in 
Case  and  Comment  for  May,  1915,  p.  961,  where  he  says: 
"Even  at  its  best  in  the  old  days  this  method  of  preparation 
for  the  Bar  was  decidedly  bad.  Unquestionably  the  training 
thus  obtained  tended  to  make  the  lawyer  dogmatic,  legalistic 
and  formalistic.  He  perhaps  became  an  expert  dialectician  and 
knew  a  great  deal  of  law.  But  generally  speaking  he  knew 
it  in  an  unscientific  way,  he  had  little  conception  of  its  his- 
torical and  evolutionary  character,  and  he  stood  like  adamant 
against  the  changes  desired  by  society  in  general  and  made 
necessary  by  the  continuous  process  of  change  in  business, 
industry,  and  the  general  life  of  the  community.  But  with  the 
development  of  the  modern  law  office,  the  conditions  under 
which  office  study  was  conducted  became  very  much  worse.  With 
the  tendency  to  division  of  labor  which  has  invaded  even  the 
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professions,  with  modern  mechanical  methods  of  efficiency,  with 
the  intensity  and  pressure  of  modern  law  practice,  the  lawyer 
has  had  little  time  to  give  to  advising,  examining,  and  otherwise 
aiding  the  student  in  his  office.  For  these  and  many  other 
reasons  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  our  states  will  soon  require 
study  in  reputable  law  schools  as  prerequisite  to  admission  to 
the  Bar. 

' '  If  the  law  has  been  criticised  for  one  thing  more  than  an- 
other during  recent  years,  it  has  been  on  the  score  of  its  lack  of 
adaptability  to  modern  conditions.  The  administration  of  law 
by  American  lawyers  and  courts  has  been  denounced  as  ultra- 
conservative,  as  purely  legalistic  and  formalistic.  It  cannot 
be  gainsaid  that  there  is  a  considerable  measure  of  truth  in 
these  criticisms,  exaggerated  though  they  have  been  in  many 
quarters.  And  undoubtedly  the  explanation  of  these  difficulties 
lies  in  the  character  of  the  prevailing  legal  education  of  the 
eighteenth  century  and  the  early  part  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
which  fixed  conditions  of  thought  for  our  Bar  for  many  years. 
The  education  of  that  period  was  dogmatic,  because  it  was  ob- 
tained from  text  books  by  practically  unregulated  study.  The 
modern  method  of  law  teaching  is  distinctly  historical  as  well 
as  analytical,  and  it  gives  to  the  student  a  realizing  grasp  of 
the  vital  and  important  characteristic  of  all  sound  law,  namely, 
its  evolutionary  nature.  Now  it  stands  to  reason  that  men  so 
trained,  and  experience  has  proved  this  assertion,  will  have  a 
more  rational  conception  of  law,  and  will  apply  it  with  greater 
freedom  and  surer  touch  to  the  changing  conditions  of  modern 
life.  For  this  reason  if  for  no  other,  though  many  others  ex- 
ist, we  should  require  all  men  going  to  the  Bar  to  study  for  a 
minimum  period  in  some  good  law  school.,, 

The  American  Law  School  is  no  longer  an  experiment.  It 
has  won  its  way  upon  its  merit.  Its  growing  favor  is  shown  by 
the  following  figures  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education :  Dur- 
ing the  forty  years  from  1870  to  1910  only  39.8%  of  those  ad- 
mitted to  the  bar  were  graduates  of  law  schools,  but  in  1870  the 
number  of  graduates  was  only  24.9%  of  the  whole,  while  in  1893 
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the  proportion  had  increased  to  about  50%,  and  in  1910,  to  67.2%. 
Elihu  Root  in  his  President's  Address  to  the  American  Bar 
Association  in  1916,  in  which  he  made  a  masterly  plea  for  bet- 
ter trained  lawyers,  assumed  that  the  superiority  of  law  school 
training  to  that  of  the  law  office  is  generally  conceded.  He 
said: 

"The  old  customs,  under  which  the  young  law  student 
was  really  guided  and  instructed  in  the  law  office  of  the  estab- 
lished practitioner,  under  which  the  youth  was"  impressed  by  the 
example  and  spirit  and  learning  of  his  senior,  are  rapidly 
passing  away.  In  the  greater  part  of  the  country  these  customs 
no  longer  continue.  The  law  school  has  taken  the  place  of  the 
law  office,  except  for  acquiring  the  mere  technique  of  practice, 
and  the  right  of  the  people  of  the  United  States  to  have  an 
effective  administration  of  the  law  requires  that  standards  of 
the  best  law  schools  shall  be  applied  to  determine  the  right  to 
membership  in  the  bar. ' ' 

Professor  Josef  Redlich,  of  Vienna,  recognized  as  one  of 
the  greatest  living  authorities  on  legal  education,  in  his  recent 
illuminating  report  to  the  Carnegie  Foundation  for  the  Ad- 
vancement of  Teaching,  has  made  some  criticisms  of  our  law 
schools  and  suggested  some  changes  in  teaching  methods,  but 
he  frankly  admits  that  the  better  law  schools  in  America  are 
giving  more  scientific,  more  effective  and  more  practical  in- 
struction in  law  than  is  given  elsewhere  in  the  world. 

Law  office  education  is  believed  to  have  outlived  its  use- 
fulness and  to  have  become  archaic.  Its  methods  were  dogmatic 
and  formalistic;  those  of  the  law  school  are  critical,  analytical 
and  historical.  Law  office  training  was  intensely  individu- 
alistic; law  school  training  is  strongly  social  in  its  purpose 
and  tendency.  The  former  was  haphazard  and  unsystematic; 
the  latter  is  scientific,  complete  and  symmetrical.  The  form- 
er was,  and  still  is,  highly  effective  in  the  field  of  practice; 
but  practice  is  merely  the  application  of  fundamental  principle 
to  particular  cases.     Let  the  principles  be  emphasized  in  con- 
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nection  with  a  modern  law  school  course  in  practice  and  pro- 
cedure, and  experience  will  supply  the  proficiency  in  practice 
to  give  a  logical  and  well  rounded  equipment. 

Our  educational  standards  are  immeasurably  lower  than 
those  of  the  medical  profession  and  considerably  lower  than 
those  of  the  profession  of  dentistry.  They  are  much  below  those 
of  England,  Canada,  France,  Germany,  Switzerland  or  any 
other  important  nation.  We  should  not  be  so  fearful  of  aristo- 
cracy as  to  shy  at  an  aristocracy  of  learning  for  the  members 
of  any  learned  profession. 

The  Bar  in  its  campaign  for  higher  standards  has  over- 
come all  but  one  objection,  namely,  that  to  require  every  lawyer 
to  have  successfully  completed  a  law  school  course  will  work  a 
hardship  upon  the  poor  boy.  This  is  a  fallacy,  based  upon  the 
assumption  that  the  poor  boy  can  pursue  an  independent  oc- 
cupation, and  by  taking  a  home-made  course  of  desultory  read- 
ing from  books  borrowed  from  a  practicing  lawyer  satisfy 
the  requirements  of  the  law.  If  the  poor  boy  honestly  and  in 
good  faith  undertakes  to  acquire  an  education  in  law  without 
attending  a  law  school,  he  must  serve  an  actual  apprenticeship 
in  a  lawyer's  office  for  three  years.  If  he  does  less  than  this, 
he  and  his  preceptor  practice  a  fraud  upon  the  court  and  upon 
society  in  certifying  that  he  has  "regularly  and  attentively 
studied  law  in  the  office  of  a  practicing  attorney  for  a  period  of 
at  least  three  years."  His  earning  capacity  in  a  law  office 
during  his  period  of  apprenticeship  is,  in  most  instances,  practi- 
cally nothing.  Much  better  and  easier  for  the  honest  poor  boy 
to  work  his  way  through  a  three  years'  day  school  course,  or, 
if  his  circumstances  make  that  impossible,  to  pursue  his  regular 
work  and  take  a  four  years'  night  course  in  any  of  the  many 
law  schools  open  to  him.  But  the  poor  boy  has  never  asked 
favors.  He  has  always  complied  uncomplainingly  with  what- 
ever requirements  have  been  made  of  him  and  his  achievements 
under  heavy  burdens  have  been  one  of  the  glories  of  our  civiliza- 
tion, because  they  have  made  him  strong,  self-reliant  and  able. 
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Association,  January  13,  1917. 
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Mr.  Taft,  in  his  book  on  Popular  Government  (1913),  pp. 
217,  218,  answers  the  opponents  of  higher  requirements  in  the 
following  language : 

1 '  The  argument  is :  '  Look  at  Abraham  Lincoln.  He  never 
had  education  of  any  sort.  He  educated  himself,  and  note  his 
greatness  both  as  a  lawyer,  a  statesman  and  a  man.'  Such  an 
argument  would  do  away  not  only  with  the  necessity  for  edu- 
cation at  the  bar,  but  the  necessity  for  schools  or  colleges  of 
any  kind.  The  question  is  not  whether  exceptional  men  have 
made  themselves  learned  men,  educated  men  and  great  lawyers 
without  the  use  of  schools,  academies,  colleges  or  law  schools, 
but  the  question  is  by  what  means  are  we  likely  to  produce  the 
best  average  members  of  the  profession?  By  what  means  are 
we  most  likely  to  make  them  skilled  and  able  and  useful  in  the 
office  for  which  the  profession  is  created ?" 

Again,  on  p.  221,  he  says:  "We  get  our  judges  from  the 
bar,  and  we  add  to  the  education  of  our  judges  when  they  are 
on  the  bench  by  the  bar.  It  is  the  tone  of  the  bar,  therefore, 
and  the  ability  and  learning  of  the  bar,  that  necessarily  affect 
the  learning  and  standards  of  the  bench.  The  influence  of  a 
great  bar  to  make  a  great  court  and  to  secure  a  series  of  great 
decisions,  every  one  familiar  with  judicial  history  knows." 

There  is  no  such  dearth  of  lawyers  as  to  justify  low  stand- 
ards for  the  sake  of  the  poor  boy  who  asks  no  special  consider- 
ation. In  1910  the  census  gave  the  number  of  lawyers  in  the 
United  States  as  114,704.  According  to  the  best  figures  ob- 
tainable by  the  American  Bar  Association,  there  were  on  January 
1st,  1917,  129,466  lawyers,  and  over  20,000  law  students.  In 
Nebraska,  about  one  hundred  and  twenty  are  being  admitted  to 
the  Bar  each  year.  This  is  too  many,  by  far.  Let  there  be 
fewer  lawyers,  and  those  better  trained  in  the  modern  law  schools 
with  their  scientific  and  practical  equipment,  their  lofty  ideals, 
their  atmosphere  of  scholarship  and  their  standards  of  ethical 
service  to  society,  and  the  work  of  the  lawyer  will  be  done  more 
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expeditiously  and  more  effectively,  the  interests  of  clients  will 
be  better  protected,  the  profession  will  be  elevated  in  the  public 
esteem  and  the  influence  for  good  which  will  be  exerted  by  the 
American  Bar  of  the  future  upon  the  development  of  our  juris- 
prudence and  the  solution  of  our  domestic  and  international 
problems  will  be  written  upon  the  brightest  pages  of  America  's 
history. 


THE  MODEL  HOUSE 

Anson  H.  Bigelow,  A.  B.,  LL.  B 
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T  HAS  long  been  recognized  that  something  more  than 
technical,  legal  education  is  necessary  to  properly 
equip  any  young  man  for  some  of  the  beginning  ex- 
periences in  the  practice  of  law.  It  goes  without  say- 
ing that  a  general  education  such  as  that  offered  by 
the  usual  school  or  college  curriculum  is  a  necessity 
and  the  broader  that  education  is,  the  better  work 
will  be  done  in  the  strictly  law  work  of  any  law  col- 
lege. But  the  general  education  afforded  by  schools  even  though 
followed  by  the  legal  education  obtained  in  our  best  law  colleges, 
is  not  sufficient  to  meet  every  practical  need  of  a  beginning 
lawyer. 

The  necessities  of  making  acquaintances  among  the  men  who 
count  in  a  community,  as  a  means  of  getting  legal  business,  de- 
mand a  more  or  less  active  part  in  community  affairs.  This  re- 
quires an  ability  to  take  an  intelligent  part  in  formal  and  in- 
formal public  meetings.  The  route  to  acquaintance  through 
fraternal  societies  is  also  made  more  smooth  by  such  a  practical 
knowledge  as  will  enable  the  young  lawyer  to  participate  in  lodge 
affairs.  Early  professional  opportunities  often  lead  to  business 
before  a  town  council,  board  of  county  commissioners,  board  of 
education  or  the  board  of  directors  of  a  corporation  and  some- 
times acquaintance  and  prestige  are  sought  through  legislative 
experiences. 

In  any  or  all  of  these,  a  young  lawyer  feels  keenly  the  need 
of  a  practical  knowledge  of  parliamentary  law,  of  a  power  to 
think  on  his  feet,  and  express  his  thoughts  clearly  and  concisely 
and  of  a  practical  acquaintance  with  legislative  procedure. 
Then,  too,  many  legal  actions  entrusted  to  the  young  barrister 
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involve  statutory  law  and  his  power  of  statutory  interpretation 
is  greatly  strengthened  if  he  has  a  practical  knowledge  of  legis- 
lative methods.  Aside  from  this,  the  relatively  large  number  of 
lawyers  entrusted  with  the  work  of  legislation  imposes  an  obli- 
gation upon  the  profession  that  statutory  law  shall  be  as  clear, 
definite  and  effective  as  possible  in  its  phraseology  and  method. 

All  this  suggests  the  desirability  of  training  along  these 
lines  as  part  of  the  preparation  best  adapted  for  the  practice  of 
law.  The  proceedings  of  the  American  Bar  Association  and  of 
the  Association  of  Law  Colleges  during  recent  years  contain 
ample  evidence  of  a  realization  of  this  need  and  an  effort  is  being 
made  in  law  colleges  generally,  to  afford  instruction  and  practice 
looking  toward  these  ends.  Notable  among  such  movements  is 
the  recent  tendency  toward  a  course  in  contemporary  legisla- 
tion. 

As  illustrative  of  this  general  movement,  a  brief  sketch  of 
the  plans  and  purposes  of  the  Model  House  as  maintained  in  the 
Law  College  of  Creighton  University,  Omaha,  Nebraska,  may 
be  of  interest. 

The  entire  student  body  of  the  Law  College  is  organized  into 
what  is  known  as  a  Model  House  of  Representatives,  which  meets 
on  Wednesday  night  of  each  week  during  seven  weeks  in  each 
semester,  making  fourteen  sessions  during  the  scholastic  year. 
The  proceedings  of  this  body  are  under  the  supervision  of  a 
member  of  the  faculty  as  Director,  who  attends  all  its  meetings. 
Each  student  is  assigned  to  some  one  of  the  representative  dis- 
tricts provided  for  the  lower  house  of  the  Nebraska  legislature. 
At  the  close  of  each  school  year  officers  of  the  House  are  elected 
for  the  next  year,  consisting  of  a  speaker,  chief  clerk,  journal 
clerk  and  sergeant-at-arms.  Candidates  for  these  offices  must  be 
placed  in  nomination  by  a  petition  signed  by  at  least  twenty 
students  and  the  election  is  by  ballot,  conducted  by  an  election 
committee  of  the  House  and  under  the  supervision  of  the  college 
librarian. 

Before  the  close  of  the  school  year  the  officers-elect,  to- 
gether with  the  outgoing  officers,  meet  as  a  joint  committee  to 
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select  topics  for  legislation  to  be  considered  at  the  next  annual 
session  of  the  House.  This  joint  committee  selects  seven  topics 
of  current  political  or  professional  interest,  one  for  each  ses- 
sion of  the  Model  House  during  the  first  semester.  At  the  close 
of  the  first  semester  seven  other  topics  are  selected  in  the  same 
way  for  the  second  semester. 

The  entire  membership  of  the  junior  and  senior  classes  is 
then  apportioned  by  the  faculty,  and  the  students  assigned  to 
each  topic  are  expected  to  study  the  question  assigned,  to  select 
some  particular  phase  of  it  and  to  prepare  a  bill  or  joint  resolu- 
tion which  embodies  their  idea  of  desirable  legislation  on  that 
phase.  These  bills  or  joint  resolutions  must  be  prepared  in  cor- 
rect form  and  when  the  legislation  sought  requires  an  amend- 
ment to  current  Nebraska  law,  the  rules  of  the  Nebraska  House 
of  Representatives  requiring  amended  sections  to  be  shown  in 
full  after  amendment,  as  well  as  indicating  the  parts  stricken  out 
or  new  words  or  sentences  added,  must  be  rigidly  followed. 

The  bills  must  be  prepared  in  duplicate  and  introduced  dur- 
ing the  first  week  of  the  following  semester.  This  insures  from 
eight  to  twelve  bills  along  the  line  of  each  general  topic,  but  one 
of  which  is  to  be  considered  by  the  House  itself.  This  latter  fact 
furnishes  an  incentive  for  the  thoughtful  consideration  of  the 
particular  legislation  to  be  proposed  and  the  careful  preparation 
of  the  bill  itself;  for  naturally,  each  student  is  hopeful  that  his 
bill  will  be  the  one  selected  for  presentation  to  the  House. 

At  least  one  week  prior  to  the  consideration  by  the  House 
of  a  bill  on  any  one  of  the  general  topics  assigned,  a  special  com- 
mittee meets  to  select  which  one  of  the  bills  presented  shall  be 
considered  and  to  properly  perfect  that  bill  before  its  introduc- 
tion. This  special  committee  comprises  all  the  students  assigned 
to  that  general  topic  and  the  speaker  and  chief  clerk  of  the 
House,  together  with  the  senior  who  has  been  appointed  by  the 
speaker  to  preside  over  the  House  while  in  Committee  of  the 
Whole  when  the  bill  selected  is  under  consideration.  Under  the 
guidance  of  the  Director  the  Committee  then  studies  the  bills  or 
joint  resolutions  presented  on  that  topic  and  selects  the  one  for 
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consideration  at  the  next  session  of  the  House.  This  selection  is 
made  with  the  chief  ends  in  view  of  availability  for  general  de- 
bate and  the  desirability  of  the  legislation  proposed. 

The  bill  or  resolution  selected  is  then  considered  in  detail 
and  carefully  worked  over  and  amended  by  the  committee.  Spe- 
cial attention  is  given  to  correct  legislative  form,  clear  English 
and  the  legal  significance  of  terms  used.  After  the  selected  bill 
is  thus  perfected  by  committee  amendments,  the  chairman  of  the 
special  committee  is  expected  to  prepare  a  copy  of  the  bill  as 
amended  and  to  report  the  action  of  the  committee  together  with 
the  completed  bill  to  the  House.  Duplicates  of  the  completed 
bill  in  sufficient  number  to  furnish  each  member  of  the  House 
with  a  copy,  are  then  provided  by  the  librarian,  and  the  copies 
are  distributed  at  the  session  of  the  House  at  which  the  bill  is 
to  be  considered. 

This  work  of  the  special  committee  on  each  general  topic  in 
the  selection  and  perfecting  of  bills  is  deemed  of  considerable  im- 
portance. Each  student  member  having  prepared  and  presented 
a  bill  for  the  consideration  of  the  committee  is  expected  to  be 
prepared  to  present  and  defend  its  merits.  He  is  thus  led  to 
study  the  subject  matter  of  the  general  topic  as  well  as  to  in- 
form himself  on  the  progress  of  current  legislation  in  that  field. 
Through  the  discussion  incident  to  the  selection  and  perfecting 
of  the  bill  or  resolution  chosen,  a  fairly  broad  knowledge  of  the 
general  subject  matter  and  the  particular  features  of  the  pro- 
posed bill  is  acquired  by  each  student  present.  The  foundation 
is  therefore  laid  for  an  effective  debate  on  the  proposed  bill 
when  considered  by  the  House,  and  before  dissolving,  the  com- 
mittee assigns  its  membership  to  lead  in  the  House  debate  for 
and  against  the  bill.  When  carefully  done,  the  work  of  this  com- 
mittee offers  very  practical  training  in  the  work  of  contemporary 
legislation,  and  most  valuable  experience  in  the  shaping  of  legis- 
lation may  be  thus  acquired. 

The  work  of  the  Model  House  itself  is  entirely  in  charge  of 
its  student  officers.  The  faculty  Director  is  present  but  acts 
only  in  an  advisory  capacity.    Promptly  at  the  hour  named,  the 
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speaker  calls  the  House  to  order  in  thV^stoiiWyyfray,  and  the 
journal  of  the  last  session  of  the  House  isTften  read,  corrected 
and  approved.  Any  bill  which  has  theretofore  been  considered 
by  the  House  and  recommended  for  passage  is  then  read  at  large 
and  placed  upon  its  final  passage  by  a  formal  roll  call  of  the 
House  membership.  Miscellaneous  business  may  then  be  pre- 
sented including  reports  of  any  special  or  standing  committees. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  routine  business  of  the  House  and 
upon  motion,  the  House  then  resolves  itself  into  a  Committee  of 
the  Whole  for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  recommended  by  the 
special  committee  for  that  evening.  The  speaker  calls  to  the 
chair  some  member  of  the  senior  class,  who  has  had  ample  notice 
thereof  so  that  he  might  prepare  himself  in  the  proper  parlia- 
mentary procedure  while  in  Committee  of  the  Whole.  After  the 
committee  is  organized,  the  chief  clerk  reads  each  section  in 
order  of  the  bill  or  resolution,  and  an  opportunity  is  given  for 
amendments  from  the  floor  of  the  House. 

After  the  reading  of  the  entire  bill  has  been  completed,  an 
opportunity  for  general  amendment  is  offered ;  after  which  gen- 
eral debate  is  begun.  Leaders  in  debate  pro  and  con  are  given 
first  right  to  the  floor,  but  are  limited  to  five  minutes.  They  are 
not  allowed  to  read  or  declaim  prepared  speeches,  but  are  re- 
quired to  alternate  and  are  expected  to  give  especial  attention 
to  a  rebuttal  of  the  arguments  of  the  preceding  speaker.  After 
the  leaders  have  spoken,  general  debate  is  in  order.  Lower 
classmen  are  expected  to  participate  in  the  general  debate  and 
the  general  information  given  and  the  interest  aroused  by  the 
speeches  of  the  leaders,  generally  assures  an  intelligent  and  in- 
terested discussion  by  the  other  members  of  the  House. 

Practice  in  public  speaking  under  such  conditions  as  these 
is  appreciated  by  the  student  body  and  progress  in  the  power  to 
think  and  present  connected  argument  was  soon  apparent.  In- 
terest in  the  proposed  legislation  sometimes  becomes  quite  keen 
and  the  incentive  for  debate  is  thereby  greatly  increased.  After 
debate  is  concluded,  the  committee  by  formal  action  recommends 
that  the  bill  or  resolution  be  passed  or  be  indefinitely  postponed. 
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Upon  the  rising  of  the  committee  this  recommendation  is  pre- 
sented to  the  House  as  a  committee  report  by  its  chairman,  and 
the  report  acted  upon  in  the  usual  way.  If  the  recommendation 
be  that  the  bill  do  pass  and  this  recommendation  be  accepted  by 
the  House,  the  bill  goes  upon  its  final  passage  at  the  next  meeting 
of  the  House,  one  week  thereafter. 

Experience  in  the  conduct  of  the  Model  House  early  showed 
that  training  and  supervision  in  parliamentary  law  and  practice 
was  an  absolute  necessity.  Accordingly,  a  course  of  lectures 
supplemented  by  text,  was  introduced  and  made  of  obligation  for 
all  freshmen.  It  was  also  open  to  other  classmen  and  soon  there- 
after a  knowledge  of  parliamentary  law  was  made  a  condition 
of  eligibility  for  all  officers  of  the  House  and  was  one  of  the  con- 
siderations in  the  selection  by  the  speaker,  of  seniors  who  were 
to  act  as  chairman  of  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  at  the  various 
sessions  of  the  House.  In  addition  to  the  formal  presentation 
of  parliamentary  law  and  for  the  purpose  of  making  instruction 
in  its  principles  practical,  the  faculty  Director,  before  adjourn- 
ment of  the  House  each  evening,  discusses  the  questions  of  par- 
liamentary law  raised  during  the  session.  Errors,  whether  of 
members  or  presiding  officer,  are  carefully  pointed  out  and  the 
correct  motions,  rules  or  procedure  best  designed  to  accomplish 
the  ends  desired,  are  suggested.  By  this  means,  actual  practice 
is  made  to  correct  the  errors  of  theoretical  study  and  an  effort 
is  made  to  develop  a  more  mature  interpretation  of  parliamen- 
tary rules  as  well  as  to  fix  in  their  minds  correct  parliamentary 
form. 

From  the  above  outline  of  the  working  plans  of  the  Model 
House  of  Representatives  it  is  apparent  that  the  following  are 
the  principal  purposes  in  view : 

1.  A  practical  knowledge  of  the  elements  of  proper  leg- 
islative procedure. 

2.  A  training  in  the  preparation  of  proposed  bills  or  joint 
resolutions  with  the  end  in  view  of  securing  clear,  concise  and 
effective  laws. 
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3.  Arousing  interest  in  the  more  important  current  prob- 
lems of  professional  and  political  life  and  inducing  students  to 
study  those  problems  with  the  point  of  view  of  correction 
through  legislative  action. 

4.  Actual  practice  in  the  improvement,  from  desirable  legal 
and  legislative  standpoints,  of  the  bills  and  resolutions  pre- 
sented. 

5.  A  training  in  both  the  theory  and  practice  of  parlia- 
mentary law  and  procedure. 

6.  Practical  experience  in  affirmative  and  rebuttal  debate, 
after  there  has  been  an  enforced  study  of  the  topics  and  bills 
presented. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  these  purposes  fall  short  of  the 
fullest  realization,  but  the  most  hopeful  sign  of  progress  is  the 
fact  that  the  student  body  seems  alive  to  the  need  of  the  correc- 
tion of  apparent  imperfections  and  keenly  interested  in  the  bet- 
terment of  the  working  plans  of  the  House  from  year  to  year. 
A  broader  knowledge  of  the  rules  and  a  fuller  comprehension  of 
the  purposes  of  parliamentary  law  has  already  been  obtained, 
and  there  has  been  a  marked  improvement  in  the  quality  and 
spirit  of  debate.  In  the  opinion  of  the  students  as  well  as  faculty 
promoters,  the  results  already  accomplished  more  than  justify 
the  offering  of  the  course. 
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THE  PLATTSBURG  MILITARY 
TRAINING  CAMP 

*Donald  J.  Burke,  LL.  B. 


HERE  were  about  three  thousand  men  in  the  camp 
TT  that  I  attended  during  the  past  summer  at  Platts- 

burg,  New  York.  They  were  divided  into  two  regi- 
ments of  twelve  companies  each — the  Eighth  and 
Ninth  Training  Regiments.  During  the  four  weeks  of 
camp  we  were  all  under  military  discipline  and  lived 
as  soldiers.  The  tents  of  the  Ninth  Regiment  were 
pitched  in  a  grove  of  large  and  beautiful  pine  trees. 
Each  squad,  consisting  of  a  corporal  and  seven  men,  had  one 
tent  of  the  pyramidal  type,  large  enough  to  hold  eight  full-length 
cots  and  to  accommodate  the  men  conveniently.  The  tents  of 
each  company  were  pitched  in  two  parallel  rows  facing  each 
other  and  the  space  between  them  was  the  company's  street. 
All  the  streets  of  the  regiment  were  laid  out  parallel  to  one 
another.  Each  company  patrolled  its  own  street  and  kept  it 
clean.  We  were  not  permitted  to  drop  matches  or  any  trash 
in  our  own  street,  much  less  in  the  street  of  any  other  company. 
At  the  foot  of  each  street  was  a  hydrant  with  a  rude  wooden 
wash  stand,  where  the  men  shaved  and  washed,  and  where  much 
of  the  laundry  work  was  done.  Once  or  twice  a  day  one  could 
bathe  and  swim  in  Lake  Champlain,  the  shores  of  which  was  only 
about  a  minute's  walk  from  the  company  streets.  The  water  of 
the  lake  was  quite  cold  and  so  clear  that  the  large  rocks  which 
pave  its  beach  could  be  seen  fifteen  feet  below  the  surface. 
The  facilities  for  bathing  and  swimming  were  very  much  ap- 
preciated. 

Each    man    had    his    own    complete  service  uniform.     It 
took  several  days  to  become  accustomed  to  it,  but  by  the  end  of 
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camp  one  wondered  how  it  would  feel  to  wear  civilian  clothes 
again.    The  uniform  is  very  serviceable  and  comfortable. 

The  meals,  prepared  by  cooks  of  the  regular  army,  were 
plain  and  were  served  without  style,  but  they  were  substantial,  in- 
telligently planned,  and  well-cooked.  Each  batallion  had  its 
own  mess  shack, — a  long  wooden  roof  with  screen  sides.  We  sat 
on  benches  at  tables  that  accommodated  about  fifty  men  each. 
Three  times  a  day  the  men  were  marched  to  mess  and  took  their 
places  at  their  respective  tables  according  to  their  positions  in 
their  companies. 

The  first  call  sounded  at  five-thirty  in  the  morning.  No 
sooner  had  the  last  note  of  the  bugle  sounded  than  the  military 
band  would  strike  up  a  lively  air  and  march  through  the  camp 
at  the  head  of  the  streets.  This  served  to  waken  the  men  and 
enliven  them.  On  the  mornings  when  the  band  played  " Dixie" 
the  men  would  tumble  out  of  their  tents  in  pajamas  or  underwear 
and,  throwing  articles  of  clothing  in  the  air,  would  nearly  drown 
out  the  music  with  their  cheering. 

Fifteen  minutes  after  first  call,  reveille  sounded  and  the 
men  fell  in  line  in  their  company  streets  to  report  for  the  day. 
After  reveille  a  short  interval  was  allowed  to  complete  one's 
toilet  and  make  up  the  cots.  Then  the  whistle  of  the  top  ser- 
geant called  the  men  into  line  again  and  the  various  companies 
marched  off  to  their  mess  shacks  at  route  step;  the  march 
was  usually  at  nearly  double  time.  In  the  shack  all  men  stood 
at  their  places  until  the  command,  "Company  sea^s,"  was 
given.  The  command  was  always  executed  with  alacrity  and 
each  man  helped  himself  first,  and  then  the  men  next  to  him,  to 
whatever  he  could  obtain.  After  mess  about  half  an  hour  was 
allowed  to  patrol  the  tents  and  streets  and  to  prepare  for 
the  day's  work. 

This  work  varied  from  time  to  time.  During  the  first  week 
most  of  the  day  was  spent  in  drill.  During  the  second  and  part 
of  the  third  week  the  morning  was  devoted  to  calisthenics,  drill, 
skirmishing,  hiking  and  company  manouevers,  learning  to  sight 
and  shoot  the  rifle  and  in  gallery  practice.    Two  or  three  days 
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of  the  third  week  were  devoted  to  target  practice  on  the  range. 
The  fourth  week  was  spent  on  the  big  hike. 

The  morning's  work  was  completed  by  11:30  if  possible, 
allowing  half  an  hour  before  mess,  during  which  time  most  of 
the  men  took  a  swim  or  shower.  At  about  twelve  o'clock  the 
call  for  mess  would  sound  and  the  men  would  show  the  same 
zeal  and  promptness  in  executing  the  top  sergeant's  orders  as 
when  they  went  to  mess  in  the  morning. 

After  mess  there  was  about  three  quarters  of  an  hour  be- 
fore work.  Many  of  the  men  congregated  around  the  band  which 
furnished  very  good  noon-day  concerts ;  some  wrote  letters,  read 
or  studied ;  a  few  did  their  daily  washing,  and  nearly  all  smoked. 
However,  this  period  of  rest  was  not  allowed  to  be  extended  into 
the  hours  for  work  and  as  soon  as  the  call  sounded  all  had  to 
report  immediately  and  the  commands  were  obeyed  with  snap 
and  military  precision.  After  the  day 's  work  was  finished  about 
an  hour  of  free  time  was  again  enjoyed.  At  this  time  a  very 
large  proportion  of  the  three  thousand  men  could  be  found  in 
the  water. 

A  little  before  five  o'clock  the  companies  were  called  to 
attention  in  their  respective  streets;  blouses  (by  which  term  is 
meant  the  coats)  belt  and  bayonets  were  worn.  Announce 
ments  for  the  day  were  made  and  about  fifteen  minutes  were 
consumed  in  smart,  snappy  execution  of  the  manual  of  arms. 
At  the  first  sound  of  the  bugle  call  for  Retreat,  all  the  companies 
were  called  to  Parade  Eest.  This  position  was  maintained 
rigidly  until  the  last  note  of  the  Retreat  had  sounded,  when 
the  band  would  strike  up  the  "Star  Spangled  Banner,"  and 
every  man  was  brought  smartly  to  attention. 

This  ceremony  of  Retreat,  which  is  a  daily  salute  to  the 
colors  as  they  are  lowered,  was  very  impressive,  especially 
during  the  manoeuvers  of  the  last  week.  At  these  times  a  perfect 
silence  pervaded  the  entire  camp,  save  for  the  clear,  silver  tones 
of  the  bugle  or  for  the  martial  strains  of  the  national  air.  Not 
a  man  would  stir  or  flinch  save  at  the  commands,  "Parade  Rest," 
and  "Company,  Attention,"  which  were  always  executed  with 
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smartness.  These  commands  were  given  to  the  companies  sim- 
ultaneously. Occasionally,  before  the  hike,  Retreat  would  be 
preceded  by  a  regimental  drill.  The  ceremony  itself  was  then 
performed  with  completeness  and  the  companies  passed  in 
review. 

Following  Retreat,  about  fifteen  minutes  was  allowed  be- 
fore mess.  After  mess  there  was  usually  a  conference  on  one 
of  the  drill  fields.  The  men  would  sit  on  the  ground  in  a  huge 
circle,  three  thousand  of  them,  and  were  addressed  by  an  officer 
upon  some  subject  connected  with  their  work.  These  con- 
ferences would  continue  until  heavy  dusk.  After  that  the  men 
were  free,  and  could  leave  the  camp  if  they  wished,  until  bed 
time.  Recall  sounded  at  nine-thirty  and  when  Taps  sounded, 
at  ten  o  'clock,  each  man  was  expected  to  be  between  the  blankets 
with  all  lights  out  and  the  camp  in  silence. 

The  work  was  increased  gradually  and  intelligently;  the 
first  day  we  drilled  without  guns;  the  second  day  we  carried 
our  guns  but  did  not  carry  a  pack ;  then  the  pack  with  one  blanket 
in  it  was  added ;  in  a  few  days  we  drilled  with  full  packs  weigh- 
ing about  thirty  pounds.  These  were  carried,  strapped  to  the 
back,  during  the  skirmishes,  company  manoeuvers,  on  the 
practice  marches  and  on  the  big  hike. 

The  most  important  work,  as  well  as  the  most  enjoyable, 
although  the  hardest,  came  during  the  fourth  week,  the  week  of 
the  regimental  manoeuvers  or  the  hike.  During  that  week 
we  marched  over  a  definite  route,  as  an  army  under  conditions 
of  actual  war.  We  marched  and  had  our  manoeuvers  during  the 
morning  and  usually  reached  camp  in  some  little  town  about 
one  or  one-thirty.  Immediately  upon  arrival  we  pitched  our 
pup-tents  along  the  lines  already  staked  out  for  our  company 
streets.  These  tents,  in  which  we  slept  during  the  hike  are 
formed  of  two  "shelter  halves.' '  Each  man  carries  a  "shelter 
half "  in  his  pack  and  he  and  his  "bunkie"  make  their  tent  by 
buttoning  the  two  halves  together  and  stretching  them  over  a 
gun,  which  serves  as  the  front  tent  pole  and  a  bayonet  which 
is  used  for  the  other  pole.    Each  man  carries  a  tent  rope  and 
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five  pins.  One  rope  is  stretched  from  the  top  of  the  gun  and 
pinned  a  few  feet  in  front  of  the  tent  while  the  other  is  pinned 
at  the  rear  of  the  tent  and  is  fastened  at  the  top  of  the  bayonet. 
When  the  sides  are  pinned  down,  the  tent  is  complete.  It  is 
large  enough  only  for  two  men  to  sleep  in  with  their  blankets 
spread  on  the  ground,  and  to  protect  them  and  their  equipment 
from  rain.  One  can  sit  upright  only  at  the  highest  part  of  the 
tent. 

After  the  company's  streets  were  established  and  the  tents 
pitched,  mess  would  sound  and  there  was  one  wild  rush  up  the 
company  street  to  the  mess  tent.  Here  one's  meat  pan  was 
filled  usually  with  the  most  delicious  stew  imaginable,  full  of 
meat,  corn,  potatoes  and  other  vegetables.  A  couple  of  pieces 
of  bread,  some  butter  and  a  generous  helping  to  some  kind  of 
cooked  fruit  was  put  on  the  plate  and  his  large  cup  was  filled 
with  coffee  or  good  milk.  These  meals,  eaten  on  the  ground 
after  the  morning  march  and  manoeuvers,  were  among  the  best 
that  most  of  the  men  had  ever  enjoyed.  After  mess,  each  man 
washed  his  own  utensils,  pan,  plate,  knife,  fork,  spoon  and  cup. 

On  the  hike  the  afternoons  were  free  but  they  passed  quick- 
ly. Every  man  took  a  good  swim  and  it  was  almost  imperative 
to  wash  out  underwear,  socks  and  handkerchiefs  every  day,  as 
well  as  to  clean  the  guns.  Usually  there  was  conference  about 
four  o'clock.  At  this  conference  the  manoeuvers  of  the  day 
were  reviewed  by  an  officer  and  criticized.  After  mess  in  the 
evening  the  men  were  free  until  recall  and  could  leave  the  camp 
if  they  wished.  Most  of  them  usually  remained  in  camp.  Large 
fires  were  built  at  the  foot  of  the  streets  and  the  men  gathered 
around  them,  talking,  smoking  and  singing.  When  "Taps" 
sounded  all  were  in  their  tents  and  the  only  lights  were  the 
dying  embers  of  the  fires  and  the  stars  above. 

About  four-thirty  or  a  quarter  to  five,  the  first  call  would 
sound;  dressing  was  done  hurriedly  and  reveille  would  sound. 
Arms  were  stacked,  tents  struck  and  packing  was  begun.  Ev- 
erything was  dropped  as  mess  sounded,  but  after  the  utensils 
were  washed  the  packing  continued  in  haste  lest  one  be  left 
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behind,  because  when  the  command  to  march  was  given  there 
was  not  a  moment's  delay.  Squad  bags  were  made  up  and 
deposited  at  the  head  of  the  company  streets  where  they  were 
loaded  upon  the  army  automobile  trucks  to  be  carried  to  the 
next  camp.  Canteens  were  filled  before  the  water  barrels  were 
loaded  and  carried  away. 

Perhaps  about  six  o'clock  one  might  see  the  Eighth  Kegi- 
ment  moving  out  of  camp  with  white  bands  on  their  hats.  Its 
commanding  officer  had  received  secret  instructions  to  move  out 
in  a  certain  direction,  to  take  up  a  defensive  position  somewhere 
in  a  general  locality  and  to  prevent  our  regiment  from  advancing 
on  the  next  town  where  we  should  camp  that  night.  About  an 
hour  later  one  of  our  companies  would  start  up  the  road  as  an 
advance  party.  In  a  few  minutes  the  first  batallion  would  fol- 
low and  then  our  major  would  give  the  signal  for  our  batallion 
to  march. 

Our  captain  gives  the  command  and  we  are  off  like  one  man 
with  a  good  step,  heads  erect  and  the  packs  feeling  light.  As  we 
march  through  the  little  town  few  of  the  inhabitants  are  up; 
when  they  awake  they  will  wonder  how  the  army  disappeared. 
Indeed,  it  is  surprising  how  quietly,  quickly  and  orderly  the 
camp  has  been  broken,  leaving  hardly  a  trace  behind  it. 

As  we  move  out  into  the  country  we  see  guns  and  uniforms 
ahead  of  us  as  far  as  the  eye  can  carry ;  behind  us,  guns  and  uni- 
forms everywhere.  Someone  commences  a  marching  song,  prob- 
ably our  own  company's  "Hiking  Song,"  and  we  all  take  it  up. 
Occasionally  voices  in  the  rear  call  out,  "Make  way  to  the  left," 
and  as  we  repeat  it  and  draw  off  to  the  side  a  messenger  on  a 
motorcycle  rides  past.  Now  and  then  a  mounted  aide 
rides  by.  Again  we  give  way  and  a  couple  of  officers  in  a  large 
roadster  pass  us.  "Pretty  soft,"  several  exclaim.  The  songs  die 
out ;  most  of  the  men  light  up,  the  packs  begin  to  get  heavy,  and 
we  wonder  when  the  command  to  halt  will  be  given ;  but  the  pace 
never  lags.  Someone  hits  up  a  song  again  and  we  all  join  in 
lustily.  Ahead  of  us,  the  Major's  whistle  sounds;  our  Captain 
raises  his  arm — the  signal  to  halt.     The  men  up  ahead  are 
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falling  out  to  one  side  of  the  road.  "Fall  out  and  rest!"  We 
all  feel  relieved  as  we  unsling  our  packs  and  throw  ourselves 
on  the  ground.  Cigarettes  are  passed  around.  Hiking  is  not 
so  bad  after  all.  Ten  minutes  slip  quickly  by.  Then  we  hear 
two  low,  short  blasts  of  the  whistle — "Company,  Fall  in."  Ev- 
erybody hurries.  "Forward,  Eoute  Step,  March,"  and  we  are 
off  asrain. 


i»" 


The  march  is  continued  as  before  with  ten-minute  in- 
tervals of  rest  each  hour.  After  we  have  proceeded  for  a 
couple  of  more  hours  we  hear  firing  about  a  mile  ahead  and 
off  to  the  right,  but  aobody  seems  to  pay  any  attention  to  it. 
After  a  few  minutes  it  dies  out  and  we  forget  about  it.  Half  an 
hour  later  the  men  ahead  of  us  have  been  stopped  and  we  are 
obliged  to  halt.  We  see  half  a  company  leave  the  road  single 
file  and  disappear  in  the  woods  an  eighth  of  a  mile  to  the  right 
of  the  road.  Then  the  march  is  continued.  A  few  shots  are 
heard  far  off  to  the  right.  Fifteen  minutes  later  an  aide  gal- 
lops back,  delivers  a  message  to  our  major,  salutes,  wheels  and 
gallops  off.  Two  companies  ahead  of  us  move  in  double  file 
toward  the  woods  at  our  right.  Our  company  follows.  When 
Ave  reach  the  woods  we  fall  into  single  file.  We  are  halted  and 
at  the  proper  command  load  and  lock  our  pieces.  Then  we  con- 
tinue. Soon  we  take  up  double  time  and  follow  a  path  that 
seems  to  run  about  parallel  to  the  road. 

We  hurry  along  it  for  about  ten  minutes ;  some  men  do  not 
keep  up  with  the  pace  and  lose  their  places.  Suddenly  we 
are  surprised  by  a  heavy  firing  that  breaks  out  at  our  left,  not 
more  than  five  hundred  yards  away.  "Is  it  our  men  or  the 
enemy?"  We  had  no  idea  that  we  were  near  any  foes.  The 
fire  is  returned  just  as  suddenly  from  a  position  a  little  in  the 
rear  of  us.  "That  must  be  our  men!"  The  shooting  becomes 
one  continuous  roar,  like  machine  guns,  but  we  continue,  now 
even  faster.  In  half  a  minute  we  turn  off  to  the  left.  We  deploy 
along  a  little  ridge  running  nearly  parallel  to  the  path.  The 
signal  to  lie  fiat  is  given.    "Unlock  your  pieces.    The  range  is 
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two  hundred  yards — fire  at  will.  Straight  ahead.  Increase  the 
fire. ■ y  It  is  deafening  and  hurts  the  ears.  We  work  our  pieces 
as  rapidly  as  we  can,  putting  in  a  new  clip  of  cartridges  as  often- 
as  the  chamber  is  emptied.  In  a  moment  the  captain's  whistle 
sounds,  " Cease  firing."  The  signal  to  assemble  is  given.  The 
fire  off  through  the  woods  has  also  ceased.  Evidently  the  um- 
pires have  given  their  decision  on  the  situation.  It  appears 
to  us  that  our  flank  movement  has  been  successful.  We  go 
through  the  woods  toward  the  road  we  left,  and  we  pass  by  a 
company  with  white  handkerchiefs  tied  around  the  crown  of 
their  hats.  Evidently  that  is  part  of  the  enemy  we  just  engaged 
in  battle.  Good  natured  remarks  are  interchanged  with  them. 
No  one  seems  to  know  whether  we  put  them  out  of  commission 
or  whether  we  are  dead,  but  word  comes  back  to  us  from  our 
captain  that  we  succeessfully  flank  several  companies  of  the 
enemy  and  put  them  out  of  action.  We  feel  good,  although  we 
realize  now  that  we  are  tired. 

Recall  must  have  sounded,  because  we  see  several  companies 
of  our  regiment  drawn  up  at  the  side  of  the  road  to  let  a  few 
companies  of  "whites"  pass  on.  Soon  we  are  back  on  the 
road  in  our  proper  position  in  the  regiment  and  we  are  swing- 
ing on  toward  camp,  which  we  learn  is  only  four  miles  farther  on. 

Four  miles  more  and  we  will  receive  the  reward  of  our 
valor — the  best  meal  in  the  world, — plenty  of  that  fine  army 
stew,  and  later  in  the  afternoon  we  will  have  a  good  swim. 

At  the  end  of  the  last  week  we  marched  into  Plattsburg.  It 
was  a  triumphal  entry.  All  the  citizens  were  out  to  welcome  us 
and  we  marched  through  the  town  like  victors  with  our  band 
playing  and  the  colors  streaming.  Each  company  "dressed  up" 
to  make  its  best  appearance.  As  we  came  into  the  post  Major- 
General  Leonard  Wood  reviewed  us  on  the  large  parade  ground. 
We  marched  into  our  company  streets.  Each  captain  made  a 
short  talk  and  congratulated  his  men  on  the  work  they  had  done. 
Then  we  were  dismissed  for  the  last  time.  Government  property 
was  returned.     Certificates  of  service  and  official  Plattsburg 
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buttons  were  obtained.  Suit  cases  were  unpacked  and  the  men 
donned  civilian  attire.  How  queer  they  appeared!  Farewells 
were  said  with  sincere  expressions  of  desire  to  meet  again  for 
training  in  1917.  Trains  pulled  out,  the  camp  was  over,  and  we 
were  civilians  again — satisfied  to  be  civilians  and  earnestly 
desirous  of  peace,  but  sincerely  ready  to  serve  our  country  if 
war  should  come. 
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Intellectual  achievement  worth  while  gains 
SIMPLICITY,  added  lustre  from  that  fine  estimate  of  one's 
worth  which  usually  finds  expression  in  a  re- 
freshing simplicity.  The  great  are  generally  the  unaffected — 
it  is  only  the  near-great  or  the  would-like-to-be-great  whose  man- 
ners are  apt  to  be  clogged  with  a  repressing  stiffness.  Great 
thinkers,  great  leaders,  whether  in  scholastic,  commercial  or 
political  endeavor,  are  generally  keen  enough  to  depreciate 
their  own  achievements  in  comparison  with  the  exploits  they 
planned.  It  has  been  said  that  it  is  easy  enough  to  die  for  an 
idea  if  a  person  has  but  one  idea — only  the  truly  great  man 
appreciates  how  big  a  world  lies  beyond  even  his  most  sanguine 
expectations,  and  in  the  light  of  these  larger  possibilities  he 
maintains  a  respectful  humility. 

He  who  really  succeeds  in  a  large  way  needs  no  publicity 
department — his  work  is  a  sufficient  recommendation;  he  is  too 
busy  achieving  to  waste  either  time  or  energy  on  self-praise. 

The  more  one  achieves,  the  more  he  appreciates  how  thin 
a  line  often  lies  between  success  and  failure  and  how  uncertain 
the  outcome  must  remain  until  the  last  stroke  of  the  combat. 
Then,  too,  all  success  is  only  comparative  and  the  man  worth 
while  does  not  permit  himself  to  be  deceived  by  the  "  one-eyed 
monarch  of  the  blind"  philosophy.  The  limits  of  achievement 
recede  farther  and  farther  like  the  horizon  before  the  traveler 
and  the  goal  is  never  reached.  Each  new  success  may  carry  the 
worker  farther  on  his  journey  but  as  he  proceeds  the  intricacies 
and  possibilities  of  the  task  grow  daily  more  apparent.  What, 
therefore,  to  the  untrained  eye  may  seem  to  be  the  completest 
success,  must  ever  remain  for  the  worker,  with  his  superior 
knowledge,  a  comparative  failure,  impelling  him,  whatever  the 
acclaim  with  which  he  is  hailed,  to  maintain  a  wholesome  sim- 
plicity, without  which  there  is  little  prospect  of  advancement. 
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A  man  had  seven  sons  and  when  he  was  abont  to 
A  FABLE,     die,  he  called  them  to  his  bedside  and  handing  them 

a  number  of  sticks  which  he  had  bound  together, 
he  asked  each  in  turn  to  pit  his  strength  against  the  bundle. 
Of  course,  they  all  failed  to  break  the  sticks,  until,  as  Aesop 
explains,  the  bundle  was  untied  and  the  sticks  separated  when 
they  were  snapped  in  two  easily  enough. 

The  students  of  the  university,  no  less  that  the  alumni, 
can  wield  an  enormous  influence  through  united  effort — in  fact 
they  may  be  well  nigh  invulnerable  if  they  co-operate  heartily 
at  a  well-chosen  task;  it  is  only  when  they  allow  themselves 
to  be  broken  up  into  petty  groups,  each  striving  for  its  own 
special  benefit  that  the  influence  of  the  student  body  wanes. 

It  is  likewise  true  of  the  alumni  that  if  each  contributes  his 
fibre  to  the  strand  a  cable  may  be  woven  which  will  prove  strong 
enough  to  advance  the  university  definitely  on  the  road  to 
achievement. 

A  new  spirit  has  come  over  the  universities  of  the  country 
during  the  past  few  years  and  where  there  has  been  notable 
achievement  it  has,  as  a  rule,  been  preceded  by  alumni  and 
student  co-operation.  This  is  true  not  only  of  private  uni- 
versities but  of  tax-maintained  institutions  as  well,  and  the 
difference  between  a  small  and  a  great  university  may  lie  in 
the  presence  or  lack  of  co-operation. 

Creighton  University  has  been  advancing  rapidly  during 
the  past  few  years,  thanks  largely  to  the  new  spirit  of  helpful- 
ness which  has  characterized  the  interest  of  students  and  alumni, 
and  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  good  work  will  go 
on  indefinitely.  It  is  the  institution's  aim  not  to  undertake  too 
much  but,  to  do  well  whatever  task  it  assumes,  believing  that  this 
policy  of  thoroughness  and  of  intensive  effort  will  in  the  long 
run  spell  a  progress  which  would  be  out  of  the  question  if  the 
available  funds  and  energy  were  scattered  over  too  wide  a  field. 
The  institution  has  a  very  definite  sphere  of  usefulness  and 
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it  prefers  to  do  its  work  so  well  that  it  will  ultimately  deserve 
a  constantly  widening  field  of  opportunity.  Its  policy  may  be 
summed  up  in  the  old  Latin  phrase:  "Non  multa,  sed  multum." 
It  is  believed  that  this  policy  commends  itself  not  only 
to  the  students  and  alumni  but  to  every  right  thinking  person 
and  the  University  therefore  hopes  to  deserve  the  continued 
support  of  its  many  friends  whose  co-operation  even  in  a  small 
way  will  make  for  big  success. 
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NEW  YORK  MEETING  OF  THE  AMERICAN  ASSOCI- 
ATION FOE  THE  ADVANCEMENT  OF  SCIENCE 

•Wffliam  F.  Rigge,  S.  J. 

HE  American  Association  for  the  Advancement  of 
Science  is  the  largest  scientific  society  in  America. 
It  was  established  in  1848  and  numbers  over  eleven 
thousand  members.  Its  presidents  have  been  the 
most  distinguished  scientists  that  our  country  has 
produced,  and  it  has  been  considered  an  honor  for 
smaller  scientific  societies  to  affiliate  themselves  and 
hold  their  own  sessions  in  conjunction  with  it,  so 
that  there  are  very  few  scientific  men  that  are  not  members  of 
both  the  great  American  Association  and  one  or  more  of  its 
affiliated  societies.  The  association  itself  is  divided  at  present 
into  a  dozen  sections,  and  while  the  list  of  these  may  be  large, 
it  is  worth  while  to  put  it  down  once  at  least  in  print  in  order  to 
see  the  extent  of  its  field.  Section  A  is  devoted  to  Mathematics 
and  Astronomy,  B  to  Physics,  C  to  Chemistry,  D  to  Engineer- 
ing, E  to  Geology  and  Geography,  F  to  Zoology,  G  to  Botany, 
H  to  Anthropology  and  Psychology,  I  to  Social  and  Economic 
Science,  K  to  Physiology  and  Experimental  Medicine,  L  to 
Education,  and  M  to  Agriculture.  Each  one  of  these  sections 
has  of  course  its  own  officers  and  places  and  hours  of  meeting. 

The  Association  meets  every  year  during  Christmas  week 
in  some  large  city.  The  place  of  meeting  is  different  every 
year  as  a  rule  in  order  to  give  all  its  members  a  chance  to  at- 
tend some  time  or  other  without  obligating  them  to  travel  too 
far  from  home.  This  year  New  York  was  selected,  where  the 
Association  had  met  ten  years  ago,  when  its  membership  was 
less  than  half  its  present  number. 


♦Professor  of  Astronomy,  College  of  Arts.     Director  of  the  Observatory. 
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As  the  meetings  were  to  begin  on  the  night  of  December 
26th,  I  bade  Omaha  a  temporary  adieu  on  the  22nd,  and  after 
spending  one  day  in  St.  Louis  and  a  day  and  a  half  in  Cincinnati, 
I  arrived  at  my  headquarters  at  Fordham  University  on  191st 
Street,  New  York,  in  the  afternoon  of  Tuesday,  the  26th.  I  had 
spent  a  week  at  this  place  about  twenty-eight  years  ago  and 
could  recognize  many  of  the  old  landmarks.  The  president, 
Father  F.  X.  Mulry,  showed  me  every  hospitality. 

That  evening  at  8  o'clock,  in  the  American  Museum  of  Na- 
tional History,  Professor  W.  W.  Campbell,  director  of  the  Lick 
Observatory  in  California,  as  retiring  president  of  the  Associa- 
tion, gave  his  address  on  "The  Nebulae,"  which  was  profusely 
illustrated  with  photographs  taken  in  great  part  with  his  own 
instruments. 

With  very  few  exceptions  all  the  meetings  of  the  different 
sections  and  of  the  affiliated  societies  were  held  in  the  buildings 
belonging  to  Columbia  University.  This  University  is  on  a 
scale  commensurate  with  the  city  in  which  it  is  placed.  Its 
chief  building  is  its  library,  which  is  not  only  magnificent  in 
appearance  and  in  its  appointments,  but  is  also  the  architec- 
tural center  of  the  whole  group  of  buildings  that  surround  it, 
and  its  picture  was  therefore  very  appropriately  placed  on  the 
membership  button  and  badge.  The  other  buildings  are  de- 
voted to  the  various  departments  and  there  is  also  a  large  ball 
field  with  a  grand  stand. 

On  Wednesday  morning,  December  27th,  at  10:15,  the 
American  Astronomical  Society  met  in  Boom  304  of  the  Fayer- 
weather  Building  with  twenty-one  members  present,  the  num- 
ber increasing  rapidly  to  thirty-eight.  H.  Jacoby  of  Columbia 
University  opened  the  proceedings  with  remarks  on  the  "  Day- 
light Saving  Movement,' '  according  to  which  the  clocks  had  been 
advanced  an  hour  during  the  summer  months  by  the  warring 
nations  of  Europe.  As  this  practice  was  being  very  favorably 
viewed  in  this  country,  he  said  it  would  look  disgraceful  to  the 
American  Astronomical  Society  if  its  voice  had  not  been  heard 
in  the  matter.    Although  to  most  astronomers  the  idea  of  ad- 
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vancing  the  clock  looked  like  autodeception,  like  calling  the 
temperature  80  degrees  when  we  knew  it  to  be  90,  still  the  move- 
ment proved  to  be  a  success  in  Europe  and  would  therefore  most 
probably  be  introduced  into  this  country  next  summer.  A 
committee  of  five  was  accordingly  appointed  by  the  president, 
E.  C.  Pickering  of  the  Harvard  College  Observatory,  he  him- 
self being  the  chairman,  with  two  members  known  to  be  in  favor 
of  the  idea,  and  two  against  it.  They  were  to  report  at  the  last 
session  of  the  society.  T.  S.  Plaskett,  of  Canada,  gave  an  in- 
teresting and  illustrated  description  of  the  great  72-inch  reflecting 
telescope  which  had  lately  been  erected  near  Vancouver's  Island, 
and  which  will  be  for  a  short  time  the  largest  telescope  in  the 
world  until  the  100-inch  is  finished  on  Mount  Wilson  in  Cali- 
fornia. F.  Slocum  of  the  Yerkes  Observatory  showed  photo- 
graphs of  the  libration  of  the  moon,  how  points  on  the  moon's 
face  seem  to  oscillate  on  account  of  its  rotation  and  the  shift- 
ing of  our  point  of  view.  H.  N.  Russell  thought  he  had  found 
the  smallest  star,  that  is,  a  self-luminous  body  like  our  sun,  in 
Krueger  60,  which  he  said  was  only  one  one-hundredth  as  large 
as  our  sun.  There  were  also  three  other  and  more  technical 
papers. 

As  the  afternoon  was  reserved  for  committee  meetings,  I 
seized  the  opportunity  to  secure  my  return  ticket  and  to  visit 
the  Jesuit  College  on  16th  Street,  where  I  met  a  few  old  friends. 
The  next  day,  Thursday,  at  the  Astronomical  Society,  F. 
Schlesinger  discussed  the  errors  that  may  affect  calculations 
when  the  sum  of  a  number  of  tabular  quantities  is  used,  in 
which  the  last  decimal  given  is  necessarily  rounded  off.  F.  D. 
Urie  spoke  of  the  small  time  lag  that  occurred  between  sending 
time  signals  from  Arlington  to  the  Great  Lakes  by  wire  tele- 
graph and  receiving  their  automatic  wireless  response.  This 
was  about  one-sixth  of  a  second  and  due  mainly  to  the  nine 
relays  in  the  telegraph  circuit.  After  this  came  my  own  paper 
on  the  South  Polar  Eclipse  of  1917,  December  13th,  in  which 
the  central  line  of  the  eclipse  will  pass  exactly  through  the 
"pin-point"  of  the  south  pole  if  that  is  9107  feet  above  sea 
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level.  As  the  precise  elevation  of  the  south  pole  is  not  known, 
although  it  has  been  reported  by  Amundsen  and  Scott  to  be 
in  the  neighborhood  of  ten  thousand  feet,  it  is  doubtful  whether 
the  central  line  will  pass  exactly  through  the  pole  or  on  its 
noon  or  on  its  midnight  side.  There  were  nine  drawings 
projected  upon  the  screen,  and  the  paper  will  in  due  time  ap- 
pear in  print  in  the  Chronicle. 

H.  B.  Hedrick  showed  examples  of  interpolation  tables 
which  he  had  in  the  press,  and  which  greatly  abridged  the 
labor  of  computation.  L.  A.  Bauer,  chief  of  the  magnetic  de- 
partment of  the  Carnegie  Institute,  who  was  my  traveling  com- 
panion last  year  from  Denver  to  San  Francisco,  spoke  of  the 
work  done  in  the  magnetic  survey  of  the  oceans,  how  his  non- 
magnetic ship  had  already  traveled  over  ten  times  the  circuit 
of  the  globe  and  had  found  errors  in  existing  charts  amounting 
to  as  much  as  sixteen  degrees.  There  were  also  four  other 
more  technical  papers. 

In  the  afternoon  at  two  o'clock  in  Room  301,  Hamilton 
Hall,  there  was  a  joint  session  of  section  A  of  the  American 
Association,  the  American  Astronomical  Society,  the  American 
Mathematical  Society,  and  the  Mathematical  Association  of 
America,  at  which  E.  W.  Brown  of  Yale  University  read  a  paper 
on  i '  The  Relation  of  Mathematics  to  the  Natural  Sciences, ' '  and 
showed  how  necessary  mathematics  was  to  the  study  of  any 
science.  Professor  Brown  has  already  immortalized  himself 
by  his  researches  on  the  errors  of  the  moon's  orbit.  M.  W. 
Haskell,  of  the  University  of  California,  then  read  the  paper  of 
A.  0.  Leuschner  of  the  same  university,  on  "Derivation  of 
Orbits,  Theory  and  Practice."  Professor  Leuschner  is  one  of 
the  greatest  living  authorities  in  the  computation  of  orbits.  It 
was  his  genius  that  found  the  lost  planet,  the  asteroid  1911  M  T, 
as  described  in  the  Chronicle  of  November  1912.  The  first 
paper  was  forty-five  minutes  long  and  the  second  fifty-six. 
Both  were  read  with  sufficient  loudness  and  distinctness,  and 
could  readily  be  understood  by  all  that  possessed  even  a  general 
idea  of  the  subject. 
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As  these  same  four  organizations  that  held  the  joint  after- 
noon meeting  were  also  to  have  a  joint  banquet  in  the  Park 
Avenue  Hotel  at  6 :30,  I  devoted  the  interval  to  the  ' '  Exhibition 
of  Scientific  Apparatus  and  Kesults"  in  the  University  Hall  of 
Columbia  University.  Here  was  every  variety  of  optical  pro- 
jection apparatus  in  operation;  there  were  table  microscopes 
with  interesting  objects  in  position,  all  kinds  of  scientific  glass- 
ware, ultra-violet-ray  apparatus,  vacuum  pumps,  spectrum  tubes 
of  the  rare  elements,  photometers,  electric  measuring  instru- 
ments, lamps,  electric  furnaces,  physiological,  psychological  and 
mathematical  apparatus,  botanical  specimens,  maps  of  the 
theatre  of  the  European  war  and  many  other  things  too  num- 
erous to  mention. 

The  joint  banquet  drew  the  largest  gathering  that  had  ever 
assembled  under  its  heading.  There  must  have  been  about 
one  hundred  and  fifty  persons  present,  less  than  fve  per  cent 
of  whom  were  ladies.  I  had  the  pleasure  of  sitting  next  to 
William  Bowie,  chief  of  the  computing  division  of  the  United 
States  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey,  with  whom  I  had  dined  in 
Atlanta.  When  the  meal  had  been  served,  there  were  about 
six  short  impromptu  speeches,  some,  if  not  all,  of  the  speakers 
having  been  notified  only  after  the  banquet  had  been  well 
under  way.  W.  Bowie  gave  a  short  account  of  the  work  of  the 
Coast  Survey,  and  showed  how  anxious  it  was  to  serve  the 
needs  of  the  nation  in  its  own  field.  John  A.  Miller,  of  Swarth- 
more  College,  where  the  Astronomical  Society  had  met  last 
August,  said  that  the  students  in  our  educational  institutions 
showed  less  and  less  liking  for  mathematics  every  year,  and  he 
thought  this  might  be  due  in  part  to  the  uninteresting  and  dry 
way  in  which  this  subject  is  often  taught.  Another  speaker, 
whose  name  I  could  not  get,  was  a  wealthy  New  Yorker,  a  pub- 
lisher, I  think,  whose  hobby  it  was  to  gather  together  the  most 
valuable  works  on  mathematics.  He  felt  himself  happy  in 
possessing  the  oldest  Latin  translation  of  Euclid,  which  had 
been  the  personal  property  of  one  of  the  Popes,  and  he  told 
us  how  he  had  tried,  so  far  ineffectually,  to  procure  an  ancient 
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Greek  copy  of  Euclid  which  he  had  found  in  Constantinople.  He 
said  he  intended  to  present  his  collection  to  the  City  of  New 
York  so  that  all  interested  scholars  could  have  access  to  it. 
There  were  about  three  other  speakers.  The  presiding  officer 
was  L.  P.  Eisenhart,  of  Princeton  University,  who  did  his  part 
well  and  agreeably. 

The  next  morning,  Friday,  there  were  seven,  mostly 
technical,  papers  in  the  Astronomical  Society.  In  one  of  these 
E.  S.  King,  of  Harvard,  spoke  of  the  changes  that  came  over 
a  photographic  plate  when  its  development  is  delayed  nine 
months.  In  several  cases  the  brilliancy  of  star  images  had 
diminished  eighty  per  cent.  This  was  of  special  importance  in 
the  photometry  of  the  stars. 

I  had  to  forego  the  concluding  session  of  the  Astronomical 
Society  on  Friday  afternoon  in  order  to  attend  the  meeting 
of  the  institutional  delegates  of  the  Mathematical  Association 
of  America.  This  organization  is  an  off-shoot  of  the  American 
Mathematical  Society,  and  was  called  into  being  a ,  year  ago 
at  the  Columbus,  Ohio,  meeting  for  the  benefit  of  the  teachers  of 
mathematics  in  secondary  schools  for  whom  the  original  so- 
ciety was  too  technical  and  on  too  high  a  plane.  This  was, 
therefore,  its  second  annual  meeting,  It  began  with  unmathe- 
matical  precision  in  that  it  was  twenty-eight  minutes  late.  T.  H. 
Gronwall,  of  New  York,  spoke  for  about  half  an  hour  on  "A 
Nucleus  for  a  Mathematical  Library."  In  spite  of  several  re- 
quests to  speak  louder,  I  could  scarcely  hear  a  word  although  I 
was  only  about  twenty-five  feet  away  from  the  speaker.  Then,  slow- 
ly at  first,  an  interesting  discussion  was  held  on  mathematical 
libraries  for  the  class-rooms,  whether  they  should  suit  the  dif- 
ferent years,  whether  works  in  foreign  languages  should  be 
included,  and  what  the  character  of  the  books  should  be. 

Some  one  asked  the  vital  question  of  the  distinction  be- 
tween ordinary  members  and  institutional  delegates.  E.  S. 
Slaught  of  the  University  of  Chicago,  one  of  the  original  found- 
ers, then  showed  that  the  chief  advantage  of  institutional  mem- 
bership was  the  profession  made  by  the  institution  of  its  in- 
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terest  in  mathematics.  It  entitled  the  delegate  to  vote  like 
any  other  member.  I  felt  proud  to  answer  "Present"  when 
I  heard  Creighton  University  mentioned  in  the  roll  call,  and  to 
know  that  its  name  was  among  the  original  charter  institutions 
when  the  association  was  founded. 

After  the  discussion,  as  I  had  the  time,  I  remained  for  the 
election  of  officers.  The  presidency  was  closely  contested,  two 
hundred  and  two  votes  being  cast  for  E.  V.  Huntington  of 
Harvard,  and  two  hundred  and  three  for  F.  Cajori  of  Colorado 
College,  Colorado  City.  As  I  had  voted  for  the  latter,  I  could 
claim  to  have  elected  him,  since  without  my  vote  there  wouldhave 
been  a  tie. 

This  practically  finished  the  sessions  of  the  American 
Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science  in  New  York  in 
1916,  as  on  the  following  morning  there  was  nothing  more  to 
interest  me.  While  there  are  so  many  different  sections  hold- 
ing their  meetings  at  the  same  time,  the  only  profitable  thing 
to  do  is  as  much  as  possible  to  adhere  to  one,  and  then,  if 
there  be  time  to  spare,  to  go  to  the  next  cognate  subject.  It 
is  only  in  this  way  that  solid  information  may  be  gathered,  and 
the  personal  fellowship  of  the  great  men  in  one's  own  specialty 
fostered. 

Saturday  being,  therefore,  my  only  free  day  in  New  York, 
I  followed  the  advice  given  me  to  ride  in  the  elevated  to  the 
City  Hall  and  then  to  ascend  to  the  top  of  the  Woolworth  build- 
ing, the  highest  building  in  the  world,  785  feet  above  the  street. 
The  elevator  ascended  rapidly,  and  after  discharging  pass- 
engers at  the  various  floors,  landed  me  on  the  54th.  A  second 
elevator  which  barely  held  six  persons,  carried  me  six  stories 
higher  to  the  balcony  of  the  tower.  The  view  is  surely  the  fin- 
est of  its  kind  in  the  world.  The  whole  city,  with  its  sur- 
roundings, is  spread  out  like  a  living  map,  with  the  buildings  in 
their  rows,  the  other  sky-scrapers  modestly  hanging  their  heads, 
the  wharves  along  the  long  water  fronts,  the  ships  moving  on 
their  courses,  the  bridges  over  the  rivers,  the  Statue  of  Liberty 
in  the  distance,  and  the  adjacent  cities.     The  day  was  mod- 
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erately  clear,  permitting  a  view  of  only  about  five  or  six  miles. 
But  it  was  worth  immensely  more  than  the  fifty  cents  charged 
for  it,  and  gave  one  a  very  comprehensive  idea  of  the  great 
city. 

I  then  took  lunch  at  the  Jesuit  College  on  84th  Street, 
called  at  the  Loyola  School  and  theEegis  High  School,  in  the  first 
of  which  the  number  of  students  in  a  class  is  limited  to  ten. 
While  the  professor  can  thus  give  more  individual  attention 
to  his  scholars,  the  plan  is  not  advantageous  for  the  competition 
which  a  large  class  provokes.  The  president,  T.  Havens  Eich- 
ards,  had  been  my  president  in  Georgetown  College  the  year 
I  had  been  at  its  Observatory,  1895-1896.  Father  Husslein, 
one  of  our  western  men,  on  the  America  staff,  in  the  same 
series  of  buildings,  took  me  through  the  whole  institution.  The 
church  is  especially  fine,  with  its  marbles  and  its  large  mosaic 
Stations  of  the  Cross. 

Sunday  morning,  December  30th,  was  devoted  to  a  long 
conference  with  Father  J.  T.  Hedrick,  my  former  classmate 
during  six  years  and  then  associate  at  the  Georgetown  College 
Observatory  under  Father  Hagen  (now  at  the  Vatican),  who 
had  come  down  from  Poughkeepsie  for  this  special  purpose. 

The  next  morning,  New  Years  Day,  my  train  left  New  York 
at  8 :04.  As  I  had  arrived  on  the  New  York  Central,  I  departed 
on  the  Pennsylvania  and  thus  had  the  privilege  of  being  carried 
under  the  waters  of  the  Hudson  river  in  the  tunnel,  or  rather 
tube,  as  they  call  it  in  New  York.  The  scenery  along  the  Susque- 
hanna and  Juniata  Eivers,  like  that  along  the  Hudson,  was 
fine  for  the  season,  but  cannot  compete  with  that  of  the  Eocky 
Mountains.  It  was  too  dark  to  enjoy  the  Horseshoe  Curve  in 
the  Alleghanies. 

A  ride  of  twenty-five  and  a  half  hours  brought  me  to 
Chicago  where,  of  course,  I  paid  a  visit  to  Father  Bronsgeest. 
Another  night's  ride  landed  me  in  Omaha,  the  Gateway  City  to 
the  Great  West,  at  7  a.  m.  By  nine  o'clock  I  was  again  in  the 
class  room. 
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I  must  close  with  expressions  of  gratitude  for  all  the  kind- 
ness shown  me  in  Fordham  and  all  along  the  route,  and  with 
apologies  for  not  having  been  able  to  mention  the  names  of 
many  friends  I  met  on  the  way.  There  was  not  the  least  mishap 
to  mar  the  enjoyment  of  the  trip,  and  the  knowledge  gained 
and  the  acquaintances  made  or  renewed  more  than  repaid  the 
outlay  and  the  time. 
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Harvard  University  Observatory  is  offering  a  five  hundred 
dollar  fellowship  for  the  year  1917-18,  open  only  to  women. 


The  Columbia  University  library    now    contains    575,000 
volumes. 


The  University  of  Oregon  figures  that  if  its  enrollment 
continues  to  grow  during  the  next  ten  years  at  the  rate  of  the 
last  twelve  years,  it  will  have  for  the  college  year  1926-27,  forty- 
five  hundred  students.  The  average  annual  rate  of  increase  for 
the  past  twelve  years  has  been  sixteen  per  cent. 


The  University  of  California  has  adopted  a  scheme  for 
financing  the  construction  of  a  Student  Union  Building  through 
the  collection  of  a  per  capita  registration  assessment  amounting 
to  two  dollars  per  student  per  year  until  the  building  is  paid  for. 
Fifty  thousand  dollars  is  already  available  for  the  building  and 
the  remaining  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars  will  be 
secured  on  a  mortgage  guaranteed  by  the  regents. 


At  the  University  of  California  one  hundred  and  fifty 
seniors  have  pledged  themselves  to  pay  an  endowment  assess- 
ment of  $19.50  into  the  class  trust  fund  by  April  first,  1921.  Of 
this  amount  $7.50  is  to  be  paid  immediately  to  defray  the  ex- 
penses of  commencement  week  and  create  a  class  treasury  large 
enough  to  keep  the  organization  of  the  class  firm.  An  install- 
ment of  three  dollars  will  be  payable  on  the  note  each  year 
from  1917  to  1921.  At  the  end  of  twenty  years  a  reunion  will 
be  held  and  the  sum  in  the  treasury  augmented  by  contributions 
which  will  be  used  as  an  endowment  trust  fund  of  the  Class 
of  1917. 
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The  total  income  from  football  at  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia for  the  year  just  closed  was  $30,358.45. 


Leland  Stanford  is  about  to  commence  the  construction 
of  a  new  half-million-dollar  library.  It  is  estimated  that  the 
new  building  will  meet  the  demands  of  the  university  for  the 
next  fifty  years,  if  the  present  rate  of  increase  is  maintained. 
At  the  present  time  the  library  has  250,000  volumes. 


At  the  Ohio  State  University  a  debate  was  held  recently  on 
the  subject,  "Resolved  that  the  girls  of  the  Ohio  State  Uni- 
versity should  adopt  a  standardized  dress.' '  The  debate  was 
decided  in  favor  of  the  affirmative. 


The  College  of  Law  of  Marquette  University  has  just  estab- 
lished the  Marquette  Law  Eeview,  which  will  be  edited  by  the 
students. 


Holy  Cross  College  is  raising  a  Diamond  Jubilee  fund 
toward  which  two  recent  gifts  were  made,  one  of  ten  thousand 
dollars  and  the  other  of  one  thousand  dollars. 


At  the  University  of  Iowa  the  fifth  annual  Home- Coming 
was  held  on  November  24th  and  25th,  with  a  large  number  of 
alumni  present.  The  occasion  was  made  interesting  with  ban- 
quets, football  games,  smokers,  "talk  fests,"  and  other  events. 


Fifteen  alumni  and  former  students  of  Iowa  are  senators- 
elect  in  the  next  state  legislature  and  thirteen  are  represent- 
atives. 


The  University  of  Michigan  is  taking  steps  toward  the 
inauguration  of  military  training. 
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The  total  valuation  of  all  the  property  of  the  University 
of  Michigan  on  June  30th,  1916,  was  $7,227,980.91,  an  increase 
of  $1,383,379.90,  as  compared  with  June  30th,  1914. 


More  students  than  ever  before  are  taking  advantage  of 
the  various  loan  and  trust  funds  at  the  disposal  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Michigan.  Eighty  students  are  enjoying  the  use  of 
between  $7,500  and  $8,000  which  is  loaned  to  them. 


The  Class  of  1919  at  Harvard  has  made  a  gift  to  the  Uni- 
versity of  a  scholarship  open  to  freshmen. 


The  first  year  class  at  Harvard  Law  School  contains  rep- 
resentatives of  one  hundred  and  seven  colleges  and  universities. 
Of  the  total  number  of  335  in  the  class,  239,  or  seventy-one  per 
cent,  come  from  other  parts  of  the  country  than  New  England. 


At  the  University  of  Texas  a  loan  fund  is  being  raised 
by  ex- students  who  intend  to  secure  one  hundred  thousand  dol- 
lars which  will  be  used  to  help  needy  students  through  school. 


In  response  to  the  agitation  of  the  question  by  the  stu- 
dents at  Vassar,  hereafter  all  standings  will  be  reported  exactly 
instead  of  by  letter. 


The  Widener  Library  at  Harvard,  which  now  contains 
1,888,542  volumes,  is  said  to  be  the  largest  library  in  the  United 
States.    Yale  ranks  next  with  a  library  of  one  million  books. 


A  survey  commission  appointed  by  Commissioner  of  Edu- 
cation, P.  P.  Claxton,  at  the  request  of  the  Iowa  State  Board  of 
Education,  has  made  an  exhaustive  study  of  higher  educational 
work  being  done  in  the  state  and  has  made  fifty-two  recom- 
mendations, one   of  which  is  that   for  every  addition  of  one 
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hundred  to  the  average  attendance  after  the  limit  of  the  present 
space  has  been  reached,  there  should  be  appropriated  from 
seventy-five  to  eighty  thousand  dollars  worth  of  buildings  to 
take  care  of  the  increased  enrollment.  The  committee  also 
recommends  the  appointment  of  a  regular  woman  physician  at 
each  of  the  three  state  higher  educational  institutions  to  super- 
vise the  physical  training  and  the  health  of  the  women  students. 
The  reduction  is  also  suggested  of  the  number  of  small  classes 
in  which  ten  or  more  are  registered.  The  committee  also 
suggests  the  temporary  discontinuance  of  football  and  perhaps 
baseball  games  between  the  State  University  and  the  State  Col- 
lege of  Agriculture  and  Mechanical  Arts. 


At  the  University  Auditorium 
on  Wednesday  morning,  January 
10th,  the  faculty  and  students  of 
the  University  tendered  a  recep- 
tion to  Most  Reverend  J.  J.  Harty, 
D.  D.  The  auditorium  was  filled 
with  students  and  friends  and  the 
following  program  was  rendered: 

March   Mendelssohn 

Orchestra 
Address  from  the  President  of  the 

University 

.  .The  Rev.  F.  X.  McMenamy,  S.  J. 

Latin   Poem 

Composed  by  Professor  J.  E.  Kenny 

Chorus — "Twilight"    Rubenstein 

Glee  Club 
Address   from   the   Professional 

Departments 

R.  F.  McGuiggan,  Law  T7 

Address  from  the  Creighton  College 

C.  F.  Bongardt,  Arts  '18 

Solo — "Ave  Maria" Rosewig 

E.  M.  Clennon,  Law  '19 

Address  from  the  High  School 

T.  J.  McGovern 

Remarks  by 
Most  Reverend  J.  J.  Harty,  D.  D. 

Moment  Musicale - Schubert 

Orchestra 


On  Tuesday  evening,  January 
9th,  the  Mixers  Club  held  a  danc- 
ing party  at  Keep 's  Academy.  The 
affair  was  attended  by  a  large 
number  of  students  and  alumni, 
the  different  fraternities  having 
corners  appropriately  decorated. 
The  chaperones  were  Drs.  Mol- 
seed,  Kubitschek  and  Sachs  and 
Professor  and  Mrs.  Ray  H.  Wise. 
The  affair  was  in  the  nature  of  a 


New  Year's  party  to  welcome  the 
students  who  had  been  out  of  the 
city  during  the  holiday  vacation. 


Mr.  J.  J.  Lanigan,  LL.  B.  1910, 
and  Mrs.  Lanigan  of  Salt  Lake 
City,  Utah,  were  visitors  at  the 
University  during  the  Christmas 
season.  Mr.  Lanigan  is  with  the 
Dean  of  the  University  of  Utah 
Law  School. 


Dean  J.  Ross  Clemens  of  the 
College  of  Medicine  received  word 
on  December  29th  of  the  death 
of  his  father,  which  occurred  in 
Arizona  that  day.  Dr.  Clemens 
was  in  New  York  at  the  time  the 
message  reached  Omaha,  and  met 
the  funeral  party  in  St.  Louis, 
Missouri,  where  interment  took 
place. 


Rev.  Albert  R.  Wise,  S.  J.,  form- 
erly of  the  college  faculty,  who 
is  now  located  in  Chicago,  spent 
the  Christmas  vacation  renewing 
old  acquaintances  at  Creighton. 


The  Creighton  Oratorical  Associ- 
ation began  the  New  Year  with 
a  resolution.  It  was  none  of  your 
ordinary  resolutions — of  the  soap- 
bubble  genus.  It  had  a  body  to 
it.  It  was  a  firm  determination, 
adopted  after  due  deliberation  and 
expressed    in    no    uncertain  Ian- 
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guage  by  clever  and  staunch  mem- 
bers, to  make  the  meetings  of  the 
Association  more  interesting  to 
all.  And  with  prudence  exceed- 
ing that  usually  manifested  on 
such  occasions,  measures  were  im- 
mediately taken  to  make  the  firm 
determination  a  fixed  principle  of 
life  and  action  during  the  next 
semester.  The  program  commit- 
tee posted  a  notice  announcing 
the  proposed  plan.  We  are  to 
deviate  from  the  old  custom  of 
giving  the  entire  meeting  to  de- 
bate and  miscellaneous  business. 
Various  literary  and  musical  num- 
bers will  be  introduced.  A  decla- 
mation, an  oration,  an  essay,  a 
musical  selection,  vocal  or  instru- 
mental, will  serve  as  a  "curtain- 
raiser"  to  the  debate  of  the  even- 
ing. The  debate  itself,  especially 
when  the  question  is  thrown  open 
to  the  house,  is  to  take  on  new  life. 
The  members  have  pledged  them- 
selves to  enter  into  a  more  thor- 
ough discussion  of  each  topic  pro- 
posed for  consideration.  We  pre- 
dict some  brilliant  sallies.  Even 
in  our  day  and  not  only  upon  the 
ball-field  or  gymnasium  floor,  are 
heroes  born.  In  the  next  meeting 
more  definite  conclusions  will  be 
reached  regarding  the  details  of 
our  plan.  We  have  at  present  the 
material  for  a  very  fine  organiza- 
tion and  the  opportunity  offers  of 
making  this  year  a  banner  year 
in  the  history  of  the  Association. 
Ring  out  the  old :  ring  in  the  new ! 
Rather  ring  back  the  days  that 
used    to    be,    when   some    of    our 


now  distinguished  alumni  gave 
evidence  in  the  famous  old  Creigh- 
ton  Oratorical  of  the  enterprise 
and  talent  that  afterwards  made 
the  public  sit  up  and  take  notice. 
Great  interest  was  shown  in  the 
oratorical  preliminaries.  Of  the 
twenty-eight  who  were  admitted 
to  the  second  preliminary,  the 
judges  decided  that  the  follow- 
ing should  appear  in  the  final 
contest:  Elmer  Barr,  Charles 
Bongardt,  Daniel  Leary,  Leo  Bev- 
eridge,  Lyle  Doran,  Ralph  Wil- 
son; alternates,  Charles  McArdle 
and  Clifford  Long. 


February  15th  is  the  date  set 
for  the  seventh  annual  concert 
of  the  Creighton  Glee  Club  and 
Orchestra,  under  the  direction  of 
Professor  W.  H.  Bock.  The  Glee 
Club  now  numbers  fifty  members, 
and  the  orchestra  thirty-five.  They 
will  present  the*  operetta,  "Cap- 
tain Van  der  Hum,"  words  and 
lyrics  by  Maude  Elizabeth  Inch, 
music  by  W.  Rhys-Herbert.  In 
addition  to  the  operetta  there  will 
be  a  number  of  humorous  glees 
and  selections,  which  will  form 
the  first  part  of  the  program.  The 
members  of  the  Glee  Club  and 
Orchestra  will  be  pleased  to  have 
the  students  of  the  various  de- 
partments of  the  University  lend 
a  helping  hand  to  make  the  per- 
formance as  successful,  or  even 
more  so,  than  any  in  previous 
years.  They  hope  to  see  every 
seat  taken  in  the  Brandeis  The- 
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atre   on   Thursday  evening,   Feb- 
ruary 15th. 


The  Senior  Sodality  resumed  its 
meeting  after  the  holidays  with 
the  resolve  to  carry  on  its  work 
with  renewed  earnestness.  At  the 
first  meeting  the  decision  of  the 
officers  to  re-establish  the  Euchar- 
istic  section,  which  had  been  so 
successful  some  years  ago,  was 
carried  into  effect.  Seventy-five 
members  handed  in  their  names 
as  members  of  this  section,  and 
much  good  is  expected  to  result 
from  it.  The  fourteenth  of  the 
Sodality  rules  urges  the  forma- 
tion of  academies  among  the  so- 
dalists  for  the  purpose  of  attain- 
ing proficiency  in  scientific,  lit- 
erary and  artistic  exercises.  It 
has  not  been  the  custom  at  Creigh- 
ton  to  have  separate  academies 
for  the  sodality  members,  but  they 
are  strongly  encouraged  to  take 
part  in  the  existing  college  so- 
cieties. The  sodalists  feel  a  just 
pride  in  the  fact  that  all  the  speak- 
ers chosen  for  the  public  orator- 
ical contest  in  January  are  faith- 
ful members  of  the  sodality. 


The  Anatomical  Record  for  De- 
cember contains  an  article  by  Pro- 
fessor Eben  J.  Carey  of  the  Med- 
ical College  on  "The  Anatomy, 
with  Especial  Consideration  of  the 
Embryological  Significance  of  the 
Structures  of  a  Full-Term  Fetus 
Amorphus."  In  the  February 
number  there  will  appear  an  art- 
icle by  the  same  writer  on  "The 


Anatomy  of  a  Double  Pig,  Syn- 
cephalis-thoracopagus  with  Espe- 
cial Consideration  of  the  Genetic 
Significance  of  the  Circulatory  Ap- 
paratus." Professor  Carey  also 
read  a  paper  before  the  Associa- 
tion of  American  Anatomists  in 
New  York  on  December  29th  and 
30th  upon  "The  Unequal  Growth 
and  Degeneration  in  the  Early 
Ossification  Centers  in  the  Di- 
aphyses  of  Pig's  Femora."  Pro- 
fessor F.  W.  Heagey  read  a  paper 
before  the  same  Association  at  the 
December  meeting  in  New  York 
on  "The  Relation  of  the  Gangli- 
onic Crest  to  the  Mesectoderm  in 
the  Chick."  Professor  S.  Mor- 
gulis  read  a  paper  during  the 
Christmas  holidays  before  the 
American  Society  of  Physiologists 
at  the  New  York  meeting,  his  sub- 
ject being  "Hydrolytic  Products 
of  Chitin."  Professor  John  W. 
Forbing  of  the  College  of  Dent- 
istry has  an  article  in  the  Novem- 
ber, 1916,  issue  of  the  Journal 
of  the  American  Pharmaceutical 
Association  upon  "A  System  for 
Automatic  Repercolation  and  Drug 
Exhaustion."  Dean  Paul  L.  Mar- 
tin of  the  College  of  Law,  has  an 
article  in  the  December  Illinois 
Law  Review  entitled  "Shall  the 
Standard  Law  Course  be  Extend- 
ed to  Four  Years." 


Mr.  Anson  H.  Bigelow,  LL.  B. 
1912,  and  Mr.  Charles  F. 
Schrempp,  LL.  B.  1913,  have  form- 
ed a  partnership  for  the  practice 
of  law  with  offices  in  the  Omaha 
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National  Bank  Building.  Mr. 
Bigelow  has  been  practicing  in 
Omaha  since  graduation  and  Mr. 
Schrempp  has  been  following  his 
profession  at  Seneca,  Kansas, 
where  he  had  built  up  a  very- 
satisfactory  business,  which  he 
gave  up  for  the  larger  opportun- 
ities of  the  city. 


Henry  McKearney,  ex- Arts  1899, 
was  found  unconscious  on  the 
walk  at  29th  and  Blondo  Streets, 
Omaha,  early  in  the  morning  of 
December  20th,  his  hands  and  feet 
frozen.  He  was  hurried  to  St. 
Joseph's  Hospital  where  every- 
thing possible  was  done  for  him 
but  to  no  avail.  He  was  buried 
on  Tuesday,  December  26th  at 
Holy  Sepulchre  cemetery,  Omaha. 
Deceased  was  thirty-four  years 
old  and  resided  with  his  mother 
at  2115  North  29th  Avenue. 


Dr.  M.  J.  Scott,  who  graduated 
from  the  College  of  Medicine  at 
the  head  of  the  Class  of  1903, 
was  married  to  Miss  Agnes  Pa- 
tricia Harrington  of  Butte,  Mon- 
tana, on  November  24th,  at  St. 
Barbara's  Church,  in  Brookfield,  a 
suburb  of  Chicago,  Illinois.  Dr. 
Scott  is  one  of  the  best  known  of 
the  Creighton  alumni  and  for  eight 
years  has  been  chief  surgeon  of 
St.  James  Hospital,  at  Butte,  Mon- 
tana. Miss  Harrington  is  a  grad- 
uate nurse,  and  at  the  time  of  her 
wedding  was  engaged  in  special 
work  in  Chicago.  The  Doctor  and 
his  bride  made  an  extended  trip  to 


New  York,  Boston,  Philadelphia, 
Washington  and  other  eastern 
points,  and  returned  to  Butte  on 
December  22nd.  They  will  reside 
at  "The  Wren,"  a  country  estate 
five  miles  out  of  Butte. 


The  Dental  Alumni  Meeting  will 
be  held  on  Monday  and  Tuesday, 
February  12th  and  13th.  Arrange- 
ments are  being  made  to  bring  a 
prominent  man  to  this  meeting 
to  demonstrate  shoulder  crown 
and  bridge  work.  The  Mixer 
Club  will  have  a  big  party  during 
this  meeting  and  the  alumni  will 
be  welcome.  Dental  alumni  who 
are  willing  to  give  a  clinic  are  re- 
quested to  send  the  title  and  de- 
scription to  Dr.  H.  C.  Miller,  1129 
First  National  Bank  Building, 
Omaha. 

The  executive  committee  and 
faculty  are  holding  meetings  to 
consider  the  curriculum  which  is 
to  be  adopted  for  the  four-year 
course.  Announcement  will  be 
made  soon  of  the  new  features. 

Dr.  J.  E.  Kurth  passed  a  suc- 
cessful examination  before  the 
Iowa  State  Board  the  last  week  in 
November. 

Drs.  Hippie,  Bruening  and 
Miller  have  moved  their  offices  in- 
to the  new  first  National  Bank 
Building  on  16th  and  Farnam 
Streets,  Omaha. 

Drs.  Hippie  and  Bruening  will 
attend  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
American  Institute  of  Dental 
Teachers  which  will  be   held  in 
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Philadelphia  on  January  23rd, 
24th  and  25th. 

Among  recent  visitors  at  the 
college  were  the  following  old 
graduates:  Drs.  G.  E.  Printy,  C. 
M.  Andrews,  J.  W.  Ryan,  James 
and  Joseph  Cullen,  J.  E.  Kurth, 
A.  R.  Todd,  M.  P.  Kane,  H.  H. 
Hess,  G.  M.  Boehler. 

The  library  is  being  increased 
by  the  purchase  of  recent  dental 
works. 


Vincent  J.  Morgan,  of  York,  Ne- 
braska, a  graduate  of  the  York 
High  School  and  a  junior  in  the 
University,  was  unanimously  elect- 
ed captain  of  the  1916-17  football 
squad,  at  the  annual  meeting  of 
the  football  men  held  at  the  Hen- 
shaw  Hotel  on  December  9th.  Mor- 
gan played  right  tackle  on  the 
'Varsity  team  this  fall  and  was 
easily  one  of  the  most  valuable 
men  of  the  squad.  Thirty-six  men 
attended  the  banquet,  all  but  half 
a  dozen  being  football  players. 
Letters  were  awarded  to  seven- 
teen men  for  their  work  on  the 
squad,  the  fortunate  men  being: 
Roy  Platz,  retiring  captain;  Carl 
Lutz,  Marty  Flanagan,  Clifford 
Long,  Harry  Tevlin,  A.  L.  Bis- 
enius,  Gene  M.  Leahy,  Dan  Gross, 
Charles  Payne,  Harvey  Stapleton, 
Frank  O'Connor,  Tom  Tobin,  Ed- 
die Mulholland,  Bill  Brennan, 
Walter  Hull,  Vincent  Morgan  and 
Walter  McCarthy. 

The  'Varsity  team  will  lose  but 
three  of  its  star  performers — 
Platz,    Stapleton  and  Brennan — 


and  with  most  of  the  machine  in- 
tact and  prospects  unusually  flat- 
tering for  new  material,  big  things 
are  expected  of  the  team. 


Mr.  John  V.  Beveridge  of  the 
Class  of  1916,  who  for  three  years 
has  been  night  editor  in  the  local 
office  of  the  Associated  Press,  has 
resigned  to  engage  in  the  practice 
of  law,  with  offices  at  350  Bran- 
deis  Theatre  Building,  Omaha. 


Dr.  Francis  W.  Heagey,  Pro- 
fessor of  Anatomy  at  the  College 
of  Medicine  was  married  on  De- 
cember 23rd  to  Miss  Islay  Van 
Kleeck  McDougal,  at  Ottawa,  On- 
tario. The  wedding  was  a  quiet 
one  owing  to  the  fact  of  the 
bride's  brother  being  at  the  front 
doing  artillery  service.  Mrs* 
Heagey  has  been  active  in  Red 
Cross  work  since  the  beginning  of 
the  war.  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Heagey 
will  be  at  home  at  3316  Poppleton 
Avenue,  Omaha,  after  the  first  of 
the  year. 


On  Monday,  December  18th, 
The  Creighton  Literary  Society 
held  its  weekly  meeting  in  the 
college  library.  The  question  be- 
fore the  house  was:  Resolved 
"That  International  Arbitration 
should  be  adopted  in  the  collection 
of  private  debts  of  any  country." 
The  affirmative  was  defended  by 
Messrs.  Costello  and  Cox;  the 
negative  by  Messrs.  McAuliffe  and 
Maher.  The  members  decided  in 
favor  of  the  affirmative. 
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The  following  are  the  questions 
debated  upon  during  the  past 
months : 

October  16th— Resolved,  "That 
the  Monroe  Doctrine  should  be 
abandoned."  Affirmative — Mr. 
Dwyer,  Mr.  Ryberg.  Negative — 
Mr.  R.  Swoboda,  Mr.  B.  Brown. 
The  issue  was  in  favor  of  the 
gentlemen  of  the  negative. 

October  23rd— Resolved,  "That 
the  Honor  System  should  be  adopt- 
ed during  College  Examinations." 
Affirmative — Mr.  A  b  o  u  d  ,  Mr. 
Connell.  Negative — Mr.  Belford, 
Mr.  Rourke.  The  question  was 
decided  in  favor  of  the  affirmative. 

October  29th— Resolved,  "That 
Railroads  should  be  owned  by  the 
Government. ' '  Affirmative  —  Mr. 
George,  Mr.  Slattery.  Negative — 
Mr.  Fitzpatrick,  Mr.  Murphy.  The 
house,  by  a  large  majority,  decid- 
ed in  favor  of  the  affirmative. 

November  6th— Resolved, ' '  That 
the  Eight  Hour  Labor  Day  be 
sanctioned  by  law  in  the  United 
States. ' '  Affirmative — Mr.  Ma- 
dura, Mr.  Hindelang.  Negative 
— Mr.  Pritchard,  Mr.  Ryan. 

The  members  decided  in  favor 
of  the  affirmative. 

November  13th — Resolved, 
' '  That  the  High  License  System  is 
preferable  to  Prohibition."  Af- 
firmative— Mr.  Baitenman,  Mr. 
Burns.  Negative — Mr.  E.  Slat- 
tery, Mr.  Carey.  The  debate  was 
awarded  unanimously  to  the  af- 
firmative. 


On  November  20th,  Mr.  Costello, 
Mr.  Kelly  and  Mr.  Ryberg  enter- 
tained the  members  by  some  nice- 
ly selected  and  well  delivered 
pieces  of  elocution,  whilst  Mr. 
George  read  a  paper  treating  of 
the  American  Railroad  System 
and  its  effects  on  the  scenic  aspect 
of  our  cities. 

November  27th — Resolved, 
"That  the  United  States  should 
adopt  a  military  system  similar 
to  that  of  Switzerland."  Affirm- 
ative— Mr.  L.  Brown,  Mr.  Kelly. 
Negative — Mr.  McGuiggan,  Mr. 
McGovern.  The  affirmative  won 
only  by  small  majority. 

December  4th — Resolved,  "That 
Justice  can  be  better  obtained 
through  a  Judge  than  a  Jury." 
Affirmative — Mr.  Barrett,- Mr. 
Egan.  Negative — Mr.  F.  Swobo- 
da, Mr.  Toner.  The  gentlemen  of 
the  negative  were  awarded  the 
debate. 

No  meeting  was  held  on  Decem- 
ber 11th. 


The  Junior  Sodality  is  showing 
the  usual  falling  off  towards  mid- 
year. Endurance  is  the  test  of 
character  in  any  good  work.  In 
every  college  undertaking  there 
are  always  a  number  of  "sprint- 
ers;" they  remind  us  of  Dooley's 
saying,  that  his  Uncle  Mike  "was 
the  best  Lenten  faster — for  a  short 
distance — that  he  ever  knew." 
But  the  Junior  Sodality  has  its 
share  of  good,  long  distance  men 
too:  the  sort  of  boys  who  count, 
at  school  and  afterwards.     They 
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are,  in  the  very  nature  and  in- 
tention of  the  Sodality,  the  de- 
sired members.  The  annual  de- 
fections are  only  the  weeding  out 
of  such  tentative  members  as  are 
not  properly  within  the  scope  of 
the  Sodality's  purpose. 

Three  of  the  officers  have  left 
school.  Their  places  were  sup- 
plied at  a  recent  election  by  the 
following : 

Gerald  Maloney,  as  second 
assistant  prefect ;  Francis  Kranz, 
Francis  Mestecky,  J.  L.  Crofoot, 
as  consultors. 

It  is  a  better  Junior  Sodality 
which  faces  the  second  semester, 
one  which  will  keep  the  Sodality 
spirit  vigorously  alive  at  Creigh- 
ton. 


The  Chronicle  wishes  to  call  at- 
tention to  the  fact  that  one  of  our 
old  friends,  "Charlie"  Black,  who 
has  for  a  long  time  been  familiar 
to  Creighton  students  as  the  pro- 
prietor of  a  first-class  haberdash- 
ery at  109  South  16th  Street,  has 
given  up  the  old  stand  to  enter 
into  partnership  with  Pease' 
Brothers,  Hatters  and  Men's  Fur- 
nishers, 1417  Farnam  Street.  The 
name  of  the  new  firm  will  be  the 
Pease-Black  Company  and  they 
will  conduct  the  sort  of  an  estab- 
lishment that  both  their  names 
have  stood  for  in  the  past — a  high- 
class,  thoroughly  dependable  store. 
The  best  wishes  and  the  old  sup- 
port of  the  Chronicle  goes  with 
Mr.  Black  to  his  new  location. 


